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FOREWORD 


History is not merely a record of events but also 
a study and interpretation of the causes underlying 
and shaping the trend of the world’s onward march. 
To understand the present we must have some knowl- 
edge of the workings of the past. This is especially 
true of American History. Our own land is singular 
in this respect: that it has drawn and is still inheriting 
to some extent, its bone and muscle, its ideals, its 
learning and its culture from many foreign sources. 
“America cannot be understood without taking into 
account the history of its people before they crossed 
the Atlantic.” 

An outline of the world’s history, suitable to the 
youthful mind, is desirable even in the grammar grades 
of the elementary school. Such outlines have been 
formulated and many text-books have been published 
to supply this admitted need in our schools. These 
text-books, though in many ways excellent, do not 
give the correct Catholic viewpoint. The influence 
of the Catholic church in all ages has been so single- 
handed, universal and overwhelming, that one would 
marvel at the audacity of the text-book writers in 
ignoring or minimizing it, were he not mindful of 
the constant efforts of jealousy and prejudice to be- 
little the force of the historical argument. It was 
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the study of Church History that drove the mighty 
Newman into the true fold. 

In issuing this volume on “ The Old World and 
American History,” Father Furlong has completed an 
arduous task and performed a conspicuous service in 
the cause of education and truth. He has given us 
a general view of the world’s history from its very 
dawn and has awarded the Catholic Church its proper 
place in protecting and promoting civilization. He 
has briefly, yet clearly, set forth her influence on each 
age, on each race and on each country. The volume 
is inspiring, informing and instructive. It is fascinat- 
ing reading for the adult as well as the youthful 
mind. It tells us of the Olympic games and Mara- 
thon, of the Catacombs and the Crusades, of the 
Gilds, the feudal lord, the vassal, the knight, the 
squire and the page; the Cathedrals and architecture, 
the monk and his illuminated manuscripts; there is 
not an event left untouched, not a civilizing influence 
unmentioned, not a personage nor a society unex- 
plained. 

All this and much more is presented in a way suit- 
able to the pupil mind, in an attractive style, in short 
crisp sentences with abundant explanation and with 
illustrations that leave nothing to be desired in point 
of number, appropriateness and artistic merit. The 
“ Points to Remember ” and the “ Problems for Dis- 
cussion ” at the ends of chapters are most helpful and 
stimulating. 
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In short the author has provided us with a most 
useful volume for the study of the antecedents of 
“ Americans —a Nation of immigrants.” It should 
easily supply a great need among the books used at 
least in the higher elementary grades. For the 
reasons which we have all too briefly indicated, we 
bespeak for it a reception from our principals and 
teachers which its intrinsic merits and the labors of 
the esteemed author richly deserve. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Josepu F. SmituH 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New York 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/oldworldamerican0000revp 
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THE OLD WORLD 
AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


CHAPTER.| 
AMERICA AND THE PAST 


The United States from many Nations. The motto 
of the United States is “ E Pluribus Unum.” These 
three Latin words mean “one from many.” There 
is a good reason for the selection of this motto, for 
our great country is one nation made up of many 
states. But this motto might also describe the fact 
that our country is “ one from many ” nations. There 
are many things that prove this. Notice the names 
of the proprietors on the different shop windows along 
the streets in your town, or look through the telephone 
book and see the different types of names there. These 
names may be seen: Italian, German, Irish, English, 
Polish and French, the names of Americans. 

Difference in American Names. Why are there 
such differences among American names? This is 
because America has drawn her population from the 
various Old World countries. Each of these countries 
has had a share in making our nation the most wonder- 
ful in the world. Every American you meet, except 
the Indian, has ancestors who came from the Old 
World, if he did not come himself. 
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The Distant Past. The influence of the Old World 
on America goes back many years. When people be- 
gan to come to America, they brought with them much 
that was known in their own country at that time. 

Indeed each European nation was many centuries learn- 


Future Cirizens ARRIVING IN AMERICA 
Eagerly they come from all countries to this happy land of hope and opportunity 


ing the things that the early explorers and later 
colonists took to our shores. 

B.C. and A.D. Oftentimes you will see on the 
cornerstone of a prominent building something like 
this, “ a.p. 1900.” That means that the building was 
erected: in* 1900," The” letters “ap: stand" "for the 
Latin words which mean “In the year of our Lord.” 
Whenever you see a.p. linked with a date, it means 
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that the event happened so many years after our Lord’s 
coming. The meaning of s.c. you can guess. These 
letters attached to a date tell us that the event occurred 
before Christ’s birth. 

The Foundations of History. If we are to gain 
anything from this study we must be convinced that 
the many wonderful things 
we enjoy come from the 
past in some way. For ex- 
ample, the radio, by which igor oe 
we are able to hear a con- ie " i 10) f\ ‘me i 
cert given hundreds of ie ee 
miles away, is an invention 
of our own day. We know 
our parents never heard of the radio when they were 
children. This is true. But the radio could be in- 
vented only because of the knowledge the scientists 
of the past gave us concerning electricity and the air. 

ane *Past the Teacher of ‘the>=Present- {he 
present learns from the past in the manner in 
which a family might become wealthy after many, 
many years. Think of a man years ago working hard 


A CorRNERSTONE 


and saving a small fortune. He hands this on to his 
son who in turn labors industriously, saving money. 
This man in turn gives to his son the fortune he 
received from his father plus what he earned himself. 
Suppose this went on for two hundred years. At the 
end of that time the fortune would be large. But it 
is large only because each generation added something 
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to what it had received, and passed along the increased 
fortune. So it is with civilization. Each century 
comes into possession of all that the preceding ages 
have done, it adds something of its own, and gives the 
enlarged treasure to the next century. 

Purpose of this Study. We hope to learn some- 
thing about the contributors to our country’s great- 
ness. We shall find that our study will lead us over 
all Europe and through many centuries. Is it not 
remarkable «that the 
motto of the United 
States: Should be in 
Latin? Latin is no longer 
the language of any 
country. It was, how- 
ever, the language of a 

oe pe eee great and powerful na- 
The American Eagle with the shield and tion two thousand years 

motto of the United States ago. After all these 
years we go back to that country for words to tell 
about ourselves. Our country is great not only 
because she has received much from the past but par- 
ticularly because she has used well what the past has 
given her. In this book we shall learn something 
about what the Old World has done for America. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. America is a nation made up of people from many lands. 
2. Europe has given America splendid men and women. 
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3. The people from Europe brought with them much that they 
had learned there. 
4. Almost everything we have in the present comes from the 
past. 
PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How many nationalities are represented in the forefathers 
of the pupils of your class? 

2. Give an example not given in this chapter of how we learn 
from the past. 

3. Is it true that the Old World has done anything for the 
United States? Prove your answer. 


Cuapter II 
THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY 


The Dawn of Civilization. God created the world, 
God created man and made man master of the earth. 
He told man to “rule it.” And so man began to use 
this beautiful world that God had given him. Man 
learned to use fire. He put animals to work. Man 
prospered. _ 

The Flood. Unfortunately man neglected God. 
The Bible tells us that “it repented God that He, had 
made man.” God then sent a great flood Which 
destroyed all living things except those which Noe, by 
command of God, took into a great boat or ark. 

Civilization after the Deluge. After the Deluge, 


some of the descendants of Noe thought to build a 
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great tower. Before the tower was completed God 
visited them with punishment on account of their 
pride. Their language became confused. Thereafter, 
there were many languages spoken in place of one. 


Tue Tower or BABEL 


Men, therefore, had to separate. Each group speak- 
ing its own tongue settled in some particular part of 
the world. Soon men were found in the most dis- 
tant places. Some groups of people developed into 
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great nations faster than other groups because they 
were aided by natural advantages such as good rivers, 
fertile lands and healthful climate which help make 
people prosperous. The Egyptians were people who 
were greatly helped by the natural resources of their 
country. 

The Egyptians. The Egyptians were the folk who 
lived in the valley of the Nile which is in Africa. 
They were a prosperous people. The Nile River 


eeeciuriaaneen =a 


Tue PyRAMIDS AND THE SPHINX 


While the Pyramids, which are built of limestone, were being erected, they were sur- 
rounded by a brick inclined plane, or “‘ramp,” up which the great stones were conveyed 
The Sphinx is the portrait-statue of an Egyptian king, with the body of a lion 


deserves much of the credit for their success. The 
river was a great help to them. Once a year, due to 
the heavy rains in the mountains where the river has 
its source, the Nile on reaching the lower valley over- 
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flows its banks. At that time much of the country is 
under water. During the dry season, the water re- 
turns to its channel but it leaves behind a deposit of 


An OBELISK 


The picture writing on this 
stone shaft tells the story ot an 
Egyptian king 


the richest soil. The country 
on either side of the river is 
evenly. coated with a fertile 
loam. No machinery could 
do it better. To. obfain'a 
bountiful harvest, the farmer 
had but to sow his seed on 
this soil. No wonder the old 
Egyptians grew into a great 
nation. 

Egyptian Buildings. The 
Egyptians were great builders. 
Some of their buildings still 
remain. Their size amazes 
us. Although of tremendous 
size, their buildings were 
hardly beautiful. The Pyra- 
mids, the tombs of the Egyp- 
tian kings, are enormous struc- 
tures. More than two mil- 
lion stones were used in the 
erection of the largest. The 
Sphinx is another well-known 


monument of old Egypt. ‘This is a carving of a huge 
monster having the head of a man and the body of a 
lion. The Egyptians built curious stone shafts called 
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obelisks on which they carved inscriptions of various 
sorts. 

Egyptian Picture Writing. The Egyptians used a 
strange form of writing. It is called picture writing; 
each picture stands for a word. They wrote some 
facts about their history and much about their religion 
on the obelisks. Matters of lesser importance were 
written on papyrus, a paper-like substance made from 
a plant that grew near the Nile. 

The Countries of Western Asia. As long ago as 
twenty centuries before the birth of Christ, great 
nations were to be found in the country about the 
Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers. The Babylonians 
were a famous people who lived in this section of the 
country. They remind us not a little of the Egyp- 
tians. Like the Egyptians they were able to record 
events for they had a system of writing. It was not 
picture writing, however; instead of pictures the 
Babylonians used wedge-shaped characters to repre- 
sent their words. Bricks were used instead of paper. 
The writing was done while the brick was still soft. 
When the writer had finished, he put the brick into 
the oven where it was baked hard. 

The Assyrians as the Leaders. The Babylonians 
had jealous neighbors on either side. The Assyrians 
in the North at one time overcame the Babylonians. 
Babylonia, however, regained her position as the most 
important nation under King Nabuchodonosor. 

King Nabuchodonosor. (604 B.c.) When Na- 
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buchodonosor was king, the Babylonians (Chaldean 
Empire) were a mighty nation. Nabuchodonosor was 
a great soldier. He was also known for his interest in 
building. To please his queen, he constructed the 
famous hanging gardens that were the talk of the 
ancient countries. 

The Persian Empire. After Nabuchodonosogii 
day, Babylonia became less powerful. 7 
the country to the 
south, was an un- 
friendly neighbor. 
Babylonia was con- 
quered by the Per- 
sians and so her proud 
rule came to an end. 

The Hebrews. The 
Hebrews, or Jews, 
were unlike the other 
peoples of Asia. They 
were not conquerors 
as were the Baby- 
lonians or the Per- 
sians. They had more 
important work to do. It was their mission to preserve 
the knowledge of the true God and His teachings. 

The Bible. The Bible, which is the “ word of God,” 
was written almost entirely by Hebrews. The saintly 
heroes about whom we read in the Bible, men like 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Daniel, and many others were 
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The Prophet Daniel interprets the dream of 
Nabuchodonosor 
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men of the Jewish nation. But the chief glory of the 
race is this: from it came the Messias, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. 

The Phoenicians. The Phoenicians lived in West- 
ern Asia. Their country was a narrow strip of land 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean Sea and 
on the east by tall mountains. The Phoenicians were 
cut off from Asia by these high mountains. The moun- 


PHOENICIAN SHIPS 
In vessels small as these, this great trading nation explored the whole Mediterranean Sea 


tains served as a natural defense against attacks which 
might come from their powerful neighbors east of 
them. 

The Phoenician Traders. It was but natural 
that the Phoenicians should become great traders. 
They were a progressive people, eager to learn. On 
their trading expeditions, they came in contact with 
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various nations. They were quick to take advagtage 
of any good idea they found among the nations with 
whom they traded. The Phoenicians were teachers 
as well as traders; they carried ideas as well as mer- 
chandise. 

The Alphabet. It is said that we got our alphabet 
from the Phoenicians. They knew about the Egyp- 
tian system of picture writing but this system did not 
at all satisfy them. Although the Egyptians had 
made many improvements in their system of writing, 
the Phoenicians thought it too clumsy. The Phoe- 
nicians began by using a picture for each syllable. 
Finally a picture or character was used to represent 
a single sound. The Phoenicians gave their alphabet 
to the Greeks who in turn passed it on with many 
improvements, to the Romans. It was from the 
Romans that our ancestors in western Europe learned 
to, use. the alphabet. 


Egypt and the countries of Western Asia seem a 
long distance from America. They are far away not 
only in time and place but also in ideas. We must 
remember, however, that these were the first civilized 
countries. They taught the Greeks many things. 
When we study about the ancient Greeks we shall be 
learning about people who lived somewhat as we do 
and who have had a great influence on our life to-day. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. God created Heaven and earth and all things visible and 
invisible. 

2. The possession of natural resources helped some groups of 
people to develop faster than others. 

3. The earliest civilization grew up about three rivers, the 
Nile in Africa and the Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, 

4. The oldest nations are the Egyptians in Africa, and the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Hebrews and the 
Phoenicians in western Asia. 

5. The people of Europe learned their first lessons in civiliza- 
tion from these old countries. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Explain why the overflowing of a river is not always a dis- 
advantage to a land. 

2. What people besides the Egyptians do you know who used 
picture writing? 

3. Try to tell the story of the Creation, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Babel, in picture writing. 

4. What are the advantages of the Phoenician system of writ- 
ing over that of the Egyptians and of the Babylonians? 

5. Find on your map all the countries mentioned in the 
text. 

6. Get a scrap book. You are to keep in it examples that 
come to your notice of how the present learns from the past. 


You will find it helpful to keep a history note book. 


GREEK INFLUENCE GS 


Cuapter III 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE GREEKS TO 
CIVILIZATION 


Greece our Starting Point. When you studied the 
first chapter of this book no doubt it surprised you to 
learn that it is necessary to go back so many cen- 
turies to understand properly the history of the 
United States. In the following chapters we shall 
study about the ancient Greeks who are near to us in 
everything except time, so that we can appreciate better 
our own history. Let us see why. 

Greek Influence. If you walk down any street in 
your city and observe the ornamentation used on the 
various buildings, more than half the time you will 
be looking at ornaments that the Greeks originated. 
Many letters of our alphabet are the same as those 
found in the Greek alphabet. Many of the words 
we use are of Greek origin. In grammar school or in 
high school, you study geography, geology, physics, 
geometry. These words are taken directly from the 
ancient Greek. But more important still is the fact 
that from the Greeks we have learned some great 
ideas about freedom. We are to learn something about 
the Greeks, therefore, because they have taught us 
many things that are useful to us in our daily lives. 
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Greece at the Crossroads. If you look at the map 
on this page you will see that Greece is a pen- 
insula. It is located in an especially interesting 
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Map or ANcIENT GREECE 
The small divisions, that look like counties, are really independent states. The whole 
peninsula is about the size of West Virginia 


spot. It is at the crossroads between Europe and 
Asia. Now that is important because in ancient 
times as you have learned there was considerable 
civilization in that part of Asia which is quite near 
Greece. The Greeks, then, were in a position in Eu- 
rope to receive the benefits of this civilization. Also, 


MANY STATES IN GREECE M7 


they were protected by the waters and mountains which 
surrounded them from the west which was less 
civilized. 

Many States in Greece. Besides the general 
location of Greece at the crossroads of two continents, 


Tue Hitts AND SHORE OF GREECE 


The hills, separated here and there by plains, cover the country and come right to the 
water’s edge 


there are certain peculiar features about the land of 
Greece. The country of Greece is divided into small 
sections because of its many mountains and valleys. 
You can readily see that in a country so divided, the 
people would come to live in small groups each cut 
off from the other. In time, this brought about the 
formation of many little states. Indeed, when we 
study Greek history we shall be studying about many 
small countries, not a single united nation. 

The Land of Greece. In size ancient Greece was 
quite small. Many states in our country are as large 
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as the whole of Greece and some states, like Texas or 
California, many times larger. Being a peninsula, 
it is surrounded almost entirely by water, and due to” 
its irregular shape no part of Greece is far from the 
sea. The eastern coast has the best harbors; for this 
reason, the eastern part of Greece was more highly 
developed. The Greeks became sailors because they 
lived so close to the sea and because -the soil was so 
poor that farming was unprofitable. Because the 
Greeks were a seafaring people, they were led to plant 
colonies in various parts of the Mediterranean basin. 
In this way whatever good ideas other nations had, 
the Greeks were quick to learn through their voyages. 

Early Inhabitants. We are not going to learn 
about the very first inhabitants of Greece. More than 
two thousand years before the coming of our Lord, 
a race of people dwelt along the shores and on the 
islands of the A®gean Sea and in the land of Greece 
itself. We do not know so very much about them; 
we do know, though, that they had wonderful cities, 
the palaces of their kings were indeed magnificent, and 
they had built about their cities strong walls to keep 
out their enemies. 

The Greeks. The Greeks about whom we are to 
study did not come from Greece; they came from 
some place in central Europe. They were a pas- 
toral people, that is, they lived by raising sheep and 
cattle. They were warlike, too. It is thought that 
they wandered south looking for new pastures for 
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their flocks until they came to Greece. Of course, 
they could not go any farther, so they drove out the 
people Rend there, and took the country for 
themselves. WLhis was the beginning of Greek history 

The Beginnings of Greek History. These Greeks 
in their wanderings naturally travelled in groups. 
Each group was made up of so many families which 
were related one to the other. A single group, made 
up of many families all related, is called a tribe. 
After their arrival in Greece, each family group, or 
tribe, selected a place to live. Because of the charac- 
ter of the country — you remember how it is divided 
into small sections on account of the mountains in 
Greece — each tribe became independent and lived its 
own way. 

The Leader. We can think that government 
among the Greeks developed somewhat in this way. 
In the group or tribe, there had to be a leader of 
some sort to act as chief. He was usually one of the 
older men of the village, who because of his years 
and experience was best able to give good advice. If 
it were a matter of war, the office of leader was even 
more important. You will notice that in the begin- 
ning, the chief was really a leader among his equals, 
and when all the men of the tribe gathered in the 
village to select a leader, such one was chosen by the 
will of the men of the tribe. 

The King. In time the leader of the tribe became 
more powerful. At first he was leader only. ¢ There 
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are men, however, who are not content unless they can 
rule. Suppose such an ambitious man were the leader 
and, besides this, the best warrior in the tribe. Do 
you not see how he would soon become not alone 
leader but ruler as well? Whe form of government 
under him would be called a monarchy; that means 
the rule of one. The ruler was called the king. 
The Nobles. But-while the office of king was being 
brought about, a new part of government was form- 
ing. The old tribe leader, you remember, was merely 
a leader among equals. Little by little, certain men 
of the tribe began to grow more wealthy than their 
neighbors. Instead of all men of the village being 
equally rich or poor, a few began to control the best 
land or the largest number of sheep or cattle. } Natu- 
rally, such men being the most influential in the village, 
would be closest to the king. They would have a 
great deal to say about how the village should be run. 
The Rule of the Nobles in Greece. Now suppose 
these influential men, or nobles, were to decide that 
they and not the king would rule the village. 
If the nobles succeeded in doing away with the 
king and getting control of the government for them- 
selves, there would be a new form of government called 
an aristocracy. The government would be no longer in 
charge of just one; a group would control —a govern- 
ment of a few for the few. This very thing happened 
in many places in Greece. The kings were overthrown 
and in their stead, the rule was in the hands of a 
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group of nobles. Of course, this is some slight im- 
provement over rule by one man alone, but this form 
of government is by no means the best possible for 
even with the nobles 
in charge, one man 
was often most 
prominent. 

Democracy. The 
ideal form of gov- 
ernment is that kind 
in which the people 
rule . themselves. 
The government by 
the people is called 
democracy. The 
very word democ- 


racy comes from 
two Greek words 
meaning the rule of 


l Th A Greek AssEMBLY 
the peop C. € A proposed law is being read to the citizens of the 


Greek city of democracy, who will vote upon it 
Athens had gone through the different stages of gov- 
ernment; first monarchy, then aristocracy, and finally, 
government by the people themselves, democracy. 
The City-State. Athens was the place where this 
form of government arose; but strangely enough, 
democracy was not found so perfectly elsewhere in 
Greece. ‘Why? The answer is simple. We can not 
think of Greece as we do of the United States, a 
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single nation made up of the various states of the 
Union. In Greece it was quite different. Each city- 
state was independent of every other city-state. Turn 
tothe map. Locate Athens; now Thebes; move some- 
what southwest to Corinth; find Sparta south of it. 
We have just seen four city-states that were absolutely 
independent of one another. Each of these cities had 
its own form of government — Corinth was just as 
independent of Athens as we are of England. Indeed, 
only too often there was war between the different 
cities. A Greek would consider himself a citizen, not 
of Greece, but of Sparta or of Athens or of Thebes. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. The Grecks did things that are of value to us to-day. 

2. Greece was located where she could profit by eastern civili- 
zation. 

3. The land of Greece is divided into sections by the mountains. 

4. On account of the shape of Greece, no part of the country 
is far from the sea; the inhabitants, therefore, became seamen. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Show how the geographical position of Greece was an ad- 
vantage to her. 

2. Why did the Greeks become seamen instead of farmers? 

3. Explain the effect that the mountains of Greece had on 
the feeling of union among the city-states. 

4. Which of the forms of government tried by the Greeks do 
you consider the best? Give reasons for your answer. 


5. How could the Greek sailors affect the imagination of their 
fellow-Greeks? 
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Cuapter IV 


THE PERSIAN WARS 


The Dangerous East. While the Athenians were 
learning to curb the power of the nobles, and making 
progress in art and learning, a grave danger was 
threatening. This danger was the desire of great 
Persia to crush Athens. Persia was a powerful country 
in Asia, ruled over by a king who possessed untold 
riches, who had thousands cf servants to do his bid- 
ding, and who had an enormous army to fight his 
battles. 

The Cause of Persia’s Enmity toward the Greeks. 
Some of the Greeks, seafarers, no doubt, had settled 
the Ionian islands along the coast of Asia Minor. 
They had built up splendid colonies, becoming wealthy 
through successful trading. | However, they were not 
free. They had come under the power of the king 
of the Persians, whom they cordially hated. Finally 
they revolted in an attempt to win their freedom. 
Athens had been friendly with these Greeks and had 
done a great deal of trading with them. When the 
Ionians revolted the Athenians decided to help them. 
Unfortunately, the Greeks in Asia Minor were unsuc- 
cessful in their fight against the Persians. Darius, the 
Persian king, put down the revolt easily; then he 
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determined to make the Athenians suffer for the aid 
they had given the Ionians. 

The Beginning of the Persian Wars. The first 
attempt to destroy the liberty of the Greeks was not 
very successful. Darius 
had sent an army across 
the sea in Phoenician ships 
expecting an easy victory, 
but a storm destroyed both 
the army and the ships. 
This failure only served 
to enkindle his wrath. 

The Second Attempt. 
Darius fitted out a new 
expedition which - sailed 
directly across the AXgean, 
landing near the plains of 
Marathon. This was only 
Showing ee ae in combat ee 

Athens./u)2 Dae Wersians 
were magnificently equipped. They were very angry 
on account of the first failure. The Greeks should 
pay, they said. Opposed to the vast Persian army was 
a little band of Athenians, in number, nine thousand. 
With them were a thousand men from the city of 
Plataea. Sparta had promised aid but the promise was 
not kept. The odds were terribly against the Greeks. 

Marathon, 490 B.c. The Persians drew up their 
battle line along the seashore. The Greeks waited in 
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the hills and when the signal was given, to a man they 
rushed upon the Persians, cutting through them and 
forcing those nearest the sea into it to be drowned. 
After the victory of Marathon the Greeks sent a 


Tue Batre or MaraTHon 


This was a victory of the Greek spear over the Persian bow and arrow, made possible by 
better generalship of the Greeks 


runner to Athens with the news. He ran the entire 
distance, reaching Athens just able to cry “ Nike ” 
(Nee-kay), victory; then he expired. The Marathon 
race of the present day is a reminder of this great 
victory. So great was the glory of the victors 
that they were long remembered as the protectors of 
Greek freedom. 
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The Greek Soldier. A war such as we have been 
studying was quite different from the warfare of the 
present day. In those days there were no cannon or 
machine guns; gunpowder 
was unknown. The fight- 
ing was done hand to 
hand, Fore attack); the 
Greek soldiers = were 
armed with — swords, 
knives, spears or lances; 
to protect themselves they 
had armor of one kind or 
another. A soldier in com- 
plete armor would have 
first of all a shield; to 
cover his head he used a 
Notice the helmet, breastplate; @edvean  elmets “tO. qaretect Shits 
and shield for delene a the spear for body he had a breastplate; 
his shins were encased in 
greaves. Of course a soldier wearing all this armor 
would not be as free in his movements as one who was 
less protected. In general, the side having the greater 
number of soldiers had the better chance for victory. 
Only exceptionally fine training and extraordinary 
courage could make up for lack of numbers. It was 
really the marvelous courage of the Greeks that won 
the victory at Marathon. 
The Last Persian Attack. Despite the setbacks 
they suffered, the Persians were not willing to give 
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up the idea of conquering Greece. Darius, the Persian 
king, had died, meanwhile, and was succeeded by his 
son, Xerxes. Xerxes was anxious to avenge the defeats 
suffered by his father, and to be certain of the victory, 
he prepared for the new war long and carefully. To 
this end he gathered together an immense army that 
was many times as large as the biggést army the Greek 
states could raise. He also built a great fleet of war- 
ships and when everything was in readiness, he re- 
newed the war. 
War on Land. The new war began in 481 B.c. 
The first battleground was in northern Greece. . The 
Persians marched through the country unmolested until 
they came to the narrow pass which is called Ther- 
mopylae. As long as the Persians were kept out of 


this pass, the southern part of Greece was safe. Now’ 
let us try to understand the Persian plan. Let the 


Persians get through this pass and the rest would 
be easy. They could go down to Athens, destroy it, 
and then attend to their other Grecian enemies. But 
the pass was held by a brave band of Spartans under 
the leadership of Leonidas. The Persian hordes 
surged against the Greeks but to no purpose. Leonidas 
and his men beat them off with terrible losses. South- 
ern Greece was still safe. 

The Brave Spartans. But a traitor ruined every- 
thing. This wretch showed the Persians a path that 
would take them around behind Leonidas. Suddenly 
Leonidas found himself attacked front and rear. The 
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brave Spartans determined that the Persians should 
pay.dearly for the victory and so Leonidas and his 
little band fought until the last man was killed. The 


RETURN OF THE VICTORS AFTER SALAMIS 


The populace escorting the victors home in triumph after the naval battle that saved Greece 


Persians were now ‘free to march south into Athens 
which they did, destroying as they went. \Those 
Athenians who could, fled to the near-by islands; the 
others perished. 

The Athenian Navy. One thing only remained 
that could save the Athenians from utter destruction: 
the Athenians had a good navy. They also had a good 
statesman named Themistocles directing their activities. 
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The Persians gave battle. The Greeks destroyed al- 
most the entire Persian fleet at Salamis. This hap- 
pened in 480 B.c. 

The Battle of Plataea. The Persian army now 
made a last attempt to conquer the Greeks. By this 
time, ‘all the Greek states, realizing that they must 
unite or be conquered, came together in solid array 
and met the Persians at Plataea. The victory again 
went to the Greeks. Thus ended the last attempt of 
the Persians to conquer Greece. 

The Importance of the Victory. Suppose we ask 
ourselves what would have happened had the Greeks 
lost this war. Asa conquered nation, they would have 
been sold into slavery. But more than this, all that the 
Greeks had done in art, in learning and in government, 
and all that the Greeks were yet to do, would have 
been lost to later ages. You see the Persians were 
by no means as progressive as the Greeks. They did 
not know many of the worth-while things the Greeks 
knew. So then, Greece by winning the Persian wars 
saved for later ages and for us all that she hadWearned. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. The Ionians were Greeks who came into conflict (with 
Persia. 

2. Athens was the mother city of the Ionian colonies. ( She 
helped them in their struggle with Persia. 

3. Persia, therefore, made up her mind to crush the (\thenians. 

4. The Athenian navy played an important part in the defeat 
of the Persians. 

5. Persia did not try again to conguer thetGreeks. 
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PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How did the Greeks come to fight the Persians? 

2. Compare the uniform of the Greek soldier with the uniform 
of the American soldier of to-day. 

3. How is the Greek love of freedom shown in the Persian 
wars? 

4. Make a list of brave Greeks mentioned in the text and of 
the battles in which they took part. How do you account for the 
results of these battles? : 


CHAPTER V 
LIFE AMONG THE GREEKS 


The Greeks and the Present. The chief interest 
we have in the city-states of ancient Greece, in Athens 
or Corinth, is not in the wars they fought but in what 
they did that is of use to us at the present time. 
For example, they made statues that we can still 
admire. Ornaments the Greeks used on their build- 
ings we copy for use on our own buildings. Books 
that the Greeks wrote are still read by students over 
all the world. Some ideas they had about govern- 
ment, about the state, about living, we find helpful in 
one way or another. It is because of these things that 
we study the history of the ancient Greeks. 

Greek Books. The Greeks wrote books on all sorts 
of subjects. There were books of poetry like the 
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Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, who tells of the 
early times in Greek history but does not always report 
the facts exactly as they happened. The Greeks wrote 
about the stars, about history, about medicine; in fact, 
you could make a fine library of the books written 
by Greek scholars. 

The Philosophers. There was a class of men who 
studied how men should act and more particularly, how 
they should think. These men spent their whole lives 
seeking wisdom. Such men are called philosophers. 
Socrates is the most famous of these. There is another 
name you should remember, Aristotle. He is regarded 
by many as one of the greatest thinkers of all times 
and wise men nowadays believe in many of his 
ideas. 

A Greek House. Were you to see an ancient Greek 
house you would say that you would not care to live 
in it. The Greeks themselves were none too fond of 
their homes; at any rate, they spent most of their time 
out of them. Suppose we try to picture a Greek house; 
it is not hard. It is not attractive to look at from the 
outside and the interior is not much better. The dwell- 
ing was usually one story high; there was a door for 
entrance and light. If there were any windows, these 
were high above the ground. The furnishings in the 
house were exceedingly plain. Only such furniture as 
was absolutely necessary was to be found. The average 
Greek citizen had interests outside the home. To find 
him, we must go to the theatre or the games; or he 
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THE GREEK THEATRE eh) 


may be at the market place or attending to his religious 
duties. 

The Greek Theatre. The Greeks were just as fond 
of the theatre as most people are of the movies. But 
their theatre was not a bit like ours. It had no roof; 
it was hardly a 
building. The plays 


Were given under 


the open sky in an 
enclosure at one end 
of which was the 
stage. The people 
sat on stone benches 
in front of the stage. 
The benches were 
raised one above the other somewhat like a grand-stand, 
but instead of being built above the ground like most 
of our stands, the Greeks saved labor by building their 
stand on the side of a hill. There was no scenery. 
A few actors carried on a conversation and a chorus 
added its part to the entertainment. In the beginning 
the plays were simple but after a time the Greeks came 
to write plays that still interest us. 

The Games. Nowadays, every four years, the 
athletes from the different countries of the world meet 
to compete for prizes. We call this meeting the 
Olympic Games. You have probably heard that for 
some years past, the athletes of the United States have 
won most of the prizes. This system of games is 


A Greek THEATRE 


Have you ever known of any theatre like this being 
built in modern times? 
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copied after the Olympic Games of ancient Greece. 
All the cities of Greece sent athletes to these games 
and while they were in progress none of the Greek 
cities could be at war—at least among themselves, 

The Events and the Prize. There were events 
of various kinds; there were. short dashes and long 
runs, besides discus throwing, boxing and wrest- 
ling. The victors in the events were rewarded with 
crowns of wild olive. The winners were regarded as 
heroes. Of:course the Olympic Games were not the 
only ones in Greece, they were rather the games ex- 
traordinary. There were games going on in all parts 
of Greece most of the time. Athletics came into the 
daily life of every Greek. He would not dream of 
missing his daily exercise at the gymnasium. 

The Market Place. After the Greek citizen left 
the gymnasium, he probably strolled to the market 
place. This was one of his favorite haunts. Here 
he could meet his friends and here he discussed politics 
and the questions of the day. 

Greek Religion. The ancient Greeks lived before 
the coming of our Lord, consequently, they did not 
know of the true religion. They worshipped many 
gods and goddesses. They believed that their gods 
dwelt on Mount Olympus, the highest mountain in 
Greece, where they could direct the fortunes of the 
people. Zeus was the father and leader of the gods. 
With him were Apollo, the sun-god, and Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love. 
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The Greeks as Builders. Although the homes of 
the Greeks were not very attractive, these people are 
still remembered for their beautiful public buildings. 
Especially noteworthy was the exterior beauty of the 
temples, because the gods looking down on them from 
Mount Olympus could see 
only the outside. It is an 
interesting fact that one of 
the most splendid of the 
Greek temples that still re- 
mains is to be found, not in 
Greece but in Sicily, which 
as you know is some dis- 
tance away. ‘This temple 
was built by the Greek 
colonists who lived there. | 

The Acropolis. The E See ee ee 
most famous of the Greek Tue Tempre or Zeus ar OLympPIa 


oh eis (Restoration) 
buildings were to be SCCM The supreme god of the Greeks. The 


in Athen¢— fhe remains. 9" ae 

or ruins of them are there to this day. These were 
built on the Acropolis, which is an oblong table of rock 
or natural platform on which the Athenians placed 
their finest buildings. One reached the top of the 
Acropolis by ascending a flight of magnificently 
constructed stairs. On the Acropolis was the beautiful 
Parthenon, the temple of Athene, goddess of the 
Athenians. There were other structures equally won- 
derful. On all sides were statues, the work of Phidias 
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and possibly Praxiteles. These statues are among the 
very best ever carved by man. F 

Greek Ornament. We shall find it very interesting 
to examine the ornaments that the Greeks invented. 
They believed that a thing ought to be both useful 


: Tue Acropotis 
Here were located some of the most beautiful buildings ever erected, replacing the 
ancient shfimes burned in the Persian Wars 


and beautiful; not useful only. Suppose we study 
the way they beautified their columns. A column is 
a stone post that supports a cross-piece. Now a column 
at first was perfectly plain: the Greeks thought it 
could be improved by fluting. Then they thought 
that a stone cushion or capital could be placed between 
the top of the column and the crosspiece or architrave. 
The Greeks used three methods for making the 
capitals on their columns attractive. The Doric style 
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uses a plain stone cushion for a capital. The Ionic 
style improves upon the Doric, as is shown in the pic- 


FLUTED Doric Tonic CoRINTHIAN 
Types of Columns 


ture. The Corinthian style is thought by many to be 
the most beautiful of all. 

The Origin of the Corinthian Capital. The Corin- 
thian capital is highly ornamented. ‘There is a very 
pretty story told of the 
origin of the Corinthian 
capital. One day an ar- 
chitect happened to see the 
grave of a little Greek boy. 
Over his grave had been 
placed a basket covered 
with a flat tile. In the ORIGIN oF THE CORINTHIAN 

mets CAPITAL 
basket were his toys. It 
happened that the basket had been put directly over the 
roots of an acanthus plant so that when the plant 
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sprouted, the leaves grew up along the sides of the 
basket until they touched the tile, which turned them 
down, curling them in this fashion. This lovely design 
was the result. Have you not seen it used on some 
modern building? 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


. The Greeks wrote books that are read to-day. 

. They had wonderful theatres. 

. Their statues are studied by artists the world over. 

. We use the ornaments they invented. 

. Their philosophers taught us many important truths, 


mk wn m 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Tell briefly one Greek story that you know. 

2. Why did not the Greeks build beautiful houses for them- 
selves? 

3. Imagine yourself a spectator at the Olympic Games. De- 
scribe the scene to a friend who was not able to be present. 

4. What is one great difference between the religion of the 
Greeks and Christianity? 

5. Have you a market place in your town? Do the people 
discuss there the same kinds of topics the ancient Greeks discussed 
in their market place? 

6. Make drawings of the three kinds of Greek columns. Copy 
the pictures from the book. 

7. Describe a Greek theatre. Compare it with the theatre 
nearest your home. 
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GREEK COLONIES 


Cuaprer VI 
THE SPREAD OF GREEK CULTURE 


The Spread of Greek Ideas. Greek ideas, Greek 
ways of doing things, so splendid in themselves, would 
have been of little use to the world if they had not 
gone to other lands. Fortunately Greek ideas spread. 
We shall now proceed to learn how. Colonization 
was the first method. 

Greek Colonists. The Greeks were really forced 
to form colonies because of conditions in Greece and 
in the near-by islands which were settled by the Greeks. 
These conditions you know already. Since the soil 
was so poor, large crops could not be raised. But as 
the population grows, large crops become necessary. So 
the Greeks had to find new homes, often in distant 
places. 

A Greek Colony. A Greek colony was really a 
Greek city-state transplanted to some other part of the 
ancient world. These colonial cities were free. While 
they did not belong to any city-state in Greece, the 
people in the colony were Greeks. They had Greek 
ideas, Greek ways of doing things and they spoke the 
Greek language. 

The Location of Greek Colonies. The truly re- 
markable thing about Greek colonization is the distant 
points to which the Greeks went. Suppose you were 
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a Greek trader, the owner of a fine ship, and you 
determined to go on a trading expedition to all the 
Greek colonies. Your journey would indeed be a long 
one. Several years would be required to complete it. 
You would find colonies about the shores of the Black 
Sea; also on the Island of Cyprus in the Mediter- 
ranean. A westward voyage would take you to Spain, 
past the Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy. When we 
study about the Romans we shall learn the importance 
of the Greek colony at Saguntum in Spain. The 
French city of Marseilles is located where in ancient 
times a Greek colony was to be found. You can appre- 
ciate how wide-spread Greek influence was from the 
location of the Greek colonies. 

The Spread of Greek Customs through Conquest. 
The Greeks taught other peoples through conquest 
also. You may have heard that one of the world’s 
greatest generals, Alexander, came from a province 
just north of Greece. He did a great deal to teach 
Greek customs. Before learning about him, however, 
let us see what was happening in Greece after the 
Persian Wars. 

Greece after the Peon Wars. The Persians who 
could escape lost no time in getting out of Greece. 
They had been thoroughly defeated by the Greeks at 
Plataea. With the war over and the Persians out of - 
Greece, the Greeks were free to look after affairs at 
home. As was to be expected, Greece continued after 
the wars to make further progress in the arts of 


WARFARE AMONG THE GREEK CITIES 


civilization. The age of Pericles, named after the 
great Athenian statesman and covering the period from 
461-429 B.c., historians speak of as the Golden Age. 


Tue Deatu oF PERICLES 
The Athenians mourn their greatest leader 


It is so called because of the fine things done by the 
Athenians in art, literature and government. Progress 
was made not by Athens alone; all the Greek cities 
shared in the spirit of advancement. 

Warfare among the Greek Cities. Unfortu- 
nately the Greek cities became jealous of one an- 
other. Soon they were fighting fiercely among them- 
selves. From 431-404 B.c. there was warfare in 
Greece. In the end, some of the best of the Greek 
cities had been quite ruined. All the Greek cities that 
engaged in the contests were greatly weakened by the 
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wars. So weak were they, that shortly after the wars 
all Greece had to surrender to the famous Philip of 
Macedon. 

Philip of Macedon. The city-states of Greece were 
conquered by a man who was of a province to the 
north of Thessaly. He appreciated the accomplish- 
ments of his southern neighbors though he could not 
understand their lack of unity. This man was Philip, 
king of Macedon. Nothing has been said of Mace- 
don thus far because there has been nothing to 
say. If you will look at the map, you will see that 
this part is a mountainous country. The people who 
lived there were a strong, hardy race. They spent 
their time hunting or making war. 

Philip’s Ambition. Philip decided to be master of 
all Greece instead of being merely king of Macedon. 
So he got together an army which was invariably 
successful and in the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B.c., 
he made himself master of the entire peninsula. 
In that battle he defeated the last force the 
states of Greece could send against him. Philip had 
in mind a campaign into Persia to return the visit made 
by the Persians at the time of Marathon and the later 
war, but he was murdered and his plan was never 
carried out by him. But he had a son who was equally 
anxious to be a conqueror. In due time he undertook 
to carry out Philip’s plan for the conquest of Persia. 

Alexander the Great. Philip’s son, Alexander, had 
all his father’s genius. Indeed, he was a greater man 


ALEXANDER’S CONQUESTS 


than his father in many ways. If you had to name 
the greatest generals of all time, your list would have 
to include the name of Alexander. Many think he 
was the greatest general that ever lived. Of course he 
enjoyed many advantages too; for example, he had 
Aristotle for a teacher. 

The Conquests. Alexander left Greece in 334 
B.c. to begin his career as conqueror. He repaid the 
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Phoenicians for their aid to the Persians during the 
first Persian war by destroying their cities. He next 
turned his attention to Egypt where again he was 
successful. Then Persia was put under the Greek 
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yoke, to punish the Persians for their invasion 
Greece. Alexander drove his armies as far east as 
India. All this had been done by his thirty-second 
year. 

The Conquest of Greek Ideas. Alexander’s con-~ 
quests were not of arms only; his were also conquests 
of ideas. The Greek language went wherever Alex- 
ander’s arms went; Greek was made the official lan- 
guage of the conquered country. He remodeled old 
cities and built new ones, all according to the Greek 
plan. Greek teachers were sent for to provide the 
territories now under the power of Greece with Greek 
education. 

Alexandria. Alexandria, a city in Egypt named 
after Alexander, was built to order on the Greek plan 
by Greek architects. It became one of the great cities of 
the ancient world. Much of the effect of his conquest, 
Alexander did not live to see. He was stricken with 
a fever from which he died. This was in 323 B.c. 
After his death the effect of his conquest of arms 
passed away; but the effect of his conquest of ideas 
lives on, 


You remember that when our Lord was crucified in 
far-away Palestine, the inscription over the cross was 
written in Latin, Hebrew and Greek. This shows how 
far Greek influence had spread. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 
1. The Greeks were successful colonizers. 
2. Their colonies were to be found in many parts of the 
ancient world. 
3. The colonists spread Greek ideas. 
4. Alexander was one of the greatest generals of all time. 
5. His conquests extended as far east as India. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Trace on your map the course a Greek trader might take 
while on a trading trip to the various Greek colonies. 

2. Which man would you prefer to resemble, Alexander or 
his teacher, Aristotle? Why? 

3. Is it correct to say that Greek ideas were spread by coloniza- 
tion? Prove your answer. 

4. About what great general would a Greek boy talk? What 
would he tell? 

5. Imagine a Greek boy of long ago visiting your town to-day. 
Would anything seem familiar to him? What things would 
seem strange to him? 


Cuapter VII 
THE ROMANS 


Rome Our Next Study. The modern world is 
indebted to the Romans as it is to the Greeks, for many 
valuable lessons in civilization. The civilization that 
has so helped the world’s progress, we speak of as 
Roman rather than Italian. This is because not Italy, 
but Rome and the countries under Rome’s control 
have been of great assistance to us. 


THE LOCATION OF ROME G7) 


The Location of Rome. Rome is located in Italy, 
which like Greece is a peninsula. The outline of a 
boot with a high heel will give a fair representation 
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The Italian peninsula is more than twice the size of that of Greece 


of the shape of Italy. Italy is larger than Greece 
with a different sort of surface. Greece, you will re- 
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call, is exceedingly mountainous. Italy is mountainous 
too, but the mountains of Italy do not divide the 
country into small sections. There was, therefore, the 
possibility that a single power could rule all Italy. In 
time, Rome ruled not only Italy but also the whole 
civilized world. 

The City of Rome. The city of Rome is located 
in a favorable spot. You will find-it in the western 
part of Italy, about half way up the boot. It is on the 
Tiber River, near enough to the sea to enjoy the 
advantages of a harbor city, yet far enough inland to 
be safe from pirates. As Rome was situated in the 
center of Italy, she could trade with the tribes to the 
north and to the south. The seven hills on which 
she is built furnished a natural fortress. 

The First Romans. We must go back perhaps 
about eight centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Then, one of the Latin tribes from central Italy seeing 
the advantages offered by the seven hills that were close 
to a river which soon reached the sea, decided to settle 
on the spot later called Rome. So began Roman his- 
tory. Shortly thereafter, this tribe was joined by 
another, and later by a third. These three tribes were 
the original Romans. They called themselves Patri- 
cians thinking that they were far better than other 
tribes who later took up their abode in Rome. 

Roman Occupations. The Romans in the begin- 
ning cared very little for commerce. Their chief 
occupation was farming with some cattle raising. They 


ROMAN CHARACTER 


had few industries. A small number of mechanics 
supplied the weapons for warfare or the exceedingly 
simple farm implements. In their early days the 
Romans did not follow the sea as did the Greeks, nor 
were they interested in planting colonies. 


Tue Founpinc or Rome 


Romulus and Remus, the fabled founders of Rome, agreed that the one seeing the 
greater number of vultures should choose the site of the city. Romulus saw the greater 
number and Rome was built on the spot he selected 


Roman Character. Indeed, the Romans differed 
from the Greeks in many ways. The Greeks loved 
beautiful things. The Romans wanted useful things 
only. They were a practical, hard-headed people. 
The Greeks set great store on education, while in their 
early history the Romans were concerned but little 


a 
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Satin education. (In this they were not. practical.) 
The Greeks wrote many books. A long time passed 
before the Romans took any interest in writing. The 
Greeks loved liberty; the Romans seemed to love 
stern discipline. There were other interesting dif- 
ferences between the two peoples which we shall see as 


oe go on. 


‘§ Early Roman History. The Romans believed that 
in their early days they had been a wonderful people. 


Lheir heroes were most extraordinary men. ‘Their 


wakriors were far braver than those of any other nation. 
During ‘these early times, they were ruled over by 
kings. We have a number of accounts of these days. 
Some of the stories of the early days of the Romans 
are undoubtedly true; many of them, however, are 
more like fairy tales... Of few points we can be sure. 
It is likely that in 509 B.c. the last king of the Romans 
was driven from the throne and Rome became a 
republic. 

The Early Republic. When the Romans got rid of 
the last king they proceeded to change the different 
offices of the government., The chief power was now 
in the hands of two men called consuls. These men 
were elected. They were assisted by other officers. 
The Senate was the great advisory body.) It had tre- 
mendous influence. 

Patricians and Plebeians. Roman history from 
the year 509 B.c., when the last king was deposed, until 
the year 287 B.c., is réally the story of the struggle 


foe 


/ PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS 


between the Patricians and the Plebeians. ~You¥€- 
member how the three tribes who first settled Rome 
called themselves the founders of Rome and there- 
fore kept for themselves 
many privileges. These 
three tribes and their de- 
scendants were the Patri- 
cians. Those who came 
into Rome later were 
known as Plebeians. 

The Struggle between 
Patricians and Plebeians. 
The Patricians wanted 
to keep all the offices of 
government for members 


Roman ARMoR 
of their own class. They Found in the ruins of Pompeii 


were the wealthiest among the Romans and had posses- 
sion of the best land. The lot of the Plebeians was 


hard. However, they had no intention of remaining in 
subjection to the Patricians. The Plebeians st struggled 
for their rights. In 287 8.c. the Plebeians succeeded in 
securing for themselves many privileges which for- 
merly had been held by the Patricians alone. This 
victory was made possible by one secured more than 
one hundred and fifty years earlier when the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables were published. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables. The Plebeians 
demanded that the laws be written down so that every 
one would know what was the law. The Plebeians 
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\52 
dMot know the law. They did not know what their 
rights were nor whether they were receiving justice 
from the magistrates, who were Patricians. The Patri- 
cians had to give in to the demand that the laws be 
written down. : The laws were engraved on twelve 
stone tables. These laws are the foundation of all 
Roman law. The victory of the Plebeians came from 
the fact that all could now know the law and that the 
law was the same for all. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


t. Italy is a peninsula like Greece, but unlike Greece its sur- 
face is not cut into small sections. 

2. Ancient Rome was located near the sea, yet far enough 
inland to be safe from pirates. 

3. It was settled first by three tribes who later became the 
Patricians. The tribes that followed were called the Plebeians, 

4. In 509 B.c. Rome became a Republic. 

5. The Laws of the Twelve Tables told the Plebeians what 
their rights were. They are the basis of all Roman law. 

6. In 287 B.c., the great struggle between the Patricians and 
Plebeians came to an end. The Plebeians secured equal rights. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think the first settlers of Rome chose a good spot 
for their city? Give reasons. 

2. Compare the Greek peninsula with the Italian peninsula. 

3. Do you prefer the Roman or Greek character? Why? 

4. What reasons could the Plebeians give for their dislike of 
the Patricians? Which side would you have taken? Give reasons. 

5. It is said that for centuries Roman boys were obliged ta 
learn the Laws of the Twelve Tables by heart. Why? 


ROME AND CARYHAGE 
Cuaprer VIII 
ROME’S CONQUEST OF THE WORLD 


lone 
465) 


The Beginnings of Rome’s Conquest. Such a 
sturdy race as the Romans could not help but be suc- 
cessful in war. In those days a nation had to conquer — 
or be conquered. Warfare was the order of the day. 
Rome decided to play the part of the victor and little 
by little she succeeded in conquering Italy.. There was 
this peculiar thing about these conquests: once beaten, 
Rome’s conquered foes frequently became Rome’s 
friends and allies. Rome made a practice of keeping 
a number of her citizen soldiers in the newly conquered 
territory to teach Roman ideas and methods. By this 
means Rome joined to herself the greater part of Italy. 

Carthage the Rival of Rome. While Rome was 
pushing her power north and south in Italy, thus get- 
ting the whole peninsula under her control, a great 
nation in northern Africa was preparing to destroy her. 
This was Carthage, a city founded by Phoenician 
traders in the ninth century before Christ. Larger in 
extent, greater in numbers, richer in resources, this rival, _ 
Carthage, had every opportunity to conquer Rome. 

Causes of the Rivalry. Rome had undergone many 
changes since the early days. The city was no longer 
a collection of mud huts; There had been a big in- 
crease in wealth over thé‘elden times. The Romans 
were not content with the cultivation of rude farms. 
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Wars had greatly increased the territory owned by 
Rome. War had also given her a plentiful supply of 
labor, for she frequently enslaved the people whom she 
captured. Rome next began to think of trading as 
a new source of wealth and influence. 

Wealth from Trading.. Now trading was practically 
the only source of wealth that Carthage had. If Rome 
were to take up commerce, it would. mean that the 
Romans would be trading with cities that Carthage 
thought should trade only with her. There was not 
enough trade to be shared, if Carthage were to retain 
her position as the chief city in the western part of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Prospects of Carthage. Rome feared Car- 
thage with good reason. Carthage controlled almost 
all of the coast of north Africa. Besides this she had 
other holdings that were near enough to Italy to 
cause concern at Rome. Much of Spain was under 
Carthaginian rule and a strip of the French coast that 
is nearest Italy, in addition to a foothold in Sicily. 
Carthage had immense resources in money. Finally, 
she had the advantage over Rome in a most important 
matter. Carthage had a splendid fleet and to man it, 
a nation of sailors. War was certain to come. The 
long struggle began in 264 B.c. 

The First Punic War (264-241 B.c.). We call the 
series of wars between Rome and Carthage the Punic 
Wars. Carthage was the aggressor. She hoped to 
cripple Rome before Rome could prepare to oppose 


AN ANCIENT SHIP a 
her. The war was fought at sea, but contrary to what 
might be expected, Rome defeated Carthage. The 
Romans were successful at warfare not only because of 
their courage but also because they knew how to invent 
war machines. One of these helped them to win the 


An Ancient Nava. BATTLE 


Compare this kind of ship, used by the Romans in the Punic Wars, with our modern 
battleships 


war after twenty-four years of fighting. To under- 
stand how it worked you must know something about 
an ancient ship. 

An Ancient Ship. Ships in the olden days could 
move only by sail power or by oar power. The sails 
were useful if the wind happened to be favorable, 
otherwise, to make progress the vessel had to depend 
upon the rowers. The ships were small. In length 
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they measured about one hundred and twenty feet and 
some twenty feet in width. The rowers sat on benches 
ranged along the sides of the vessel. Sometimes there 
were three sets of oarsmen, one set above the other. 

A Naval Battle. The ordinary way for a ship to 
defeat an enemy vessel was to ram the enemy so that 
a hole would be made in the side of the ship thus 
causing it to sink. Another favorite way was to smash 
the enemy’s oars. This way was not at all safe for 
the ship making the attack. The Romans thought of a 
simpler way. Their plan was to carry, in addition to the 
crew, a band of trained soldiers. Then they equipped 
their vessels with a boarding bridge or gang-plank. 

The Bridge. The Roman ship rowed near enough 
to the Carthaginian ship to permit this gang-plank to be 
thrown across to their deck while the ships were held 
together with grappling hooks. Then the soldiers 
could rush across, killing the helpless rowers and the 
few members of the crew. This method won the 
First Punic War at the battle of Mylae. 

The Second Punic War (218-202 B.c.). There had 
been peace for a quarter of a century when a new 
trouble arose. Saguntum was a Greek colony in Spain. 
The Carthaginians were besieging Saguntum expecting 
to take it and so to get control of some silver mines 
in that neighborhood. The people of Saguntum sent 
to Rome for aid. The Romans were willing to help. 

The Value of a Route to Italy. If you look at 
your map you will understand the situation. Sagun- 
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tum is on the east coast of Spain. Were Carthage 
to get control of the east coast, she would have a 
land route into Italy. Rome was not anxious that 
Carthage should have this route even if it were a long 
one. So an expedition was fitted out, but too late to 
save Saguntum. It fell into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians. 
Hannibal. Other successes followed this first \yic- 
tory because the Carthaginians were led by a brilliant 
general named Hannibal. When Hannibal wasa little 
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HanniBaL CrossiNG THE RHONE 


Consider the difficulty of contriving ways to get a great army and its equipment across 
deep rivers 


boy, his father, Hamilcar, made him take an oath that 
as long as he lived he would hate the Romans and do 
all in his power to injure them. This promise Han- 
nibal meant to keep. To his resolution, Hannibal 
brought great ability, for he was a remarkable general. 
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Crossing the Alps. After putting down opposition 
in Spain, Hannibal was free to attack Italy. He 
crossed the Alps with a large force of men. This was 
a great feat in itself and the report of it greatly dis- 
couraged the Roman allies in northern Italy. But the 


HAnnisBaL Crossinc THE ALPS 


One of the yreatest feats of history was the passing of this army along narrow trails, 
over dizzy heights bordered by bottomless precipices, through cold and blinding snow 


stories concerning his army did even greater damage. 
Hannibal had a great train of elephants, “ beasts bigger 
than houses,” and a swarm of brown-colored soldiers. 
We can imagine the terror-stricken allies when they 
saw Hannibal’s force. 

The Battle of Cannz. MWHannibal met the Romans 
at Cannae in 216 B.c, The Romans suffered a severe 
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defeat. So complete, indeed, was Hannibal’s success 
that final victory for Carthage seemed to be assured. 
But the victory of Hannibal proved to be the turning 
point in Rome’s favor. _ 

The Turning Point. The victory at Cannae had 
cost Hannibal a big price. He had lost many of his 
best soldiers, Those who_were left were unfit for 
immediate fighting. They needed resb Hannibal 
wanted more men and fresh 
supplies very badly. Un- 
fortunately for him, he 
‘could get neither. The 
longer he remained in 
Italy, the worse his position 
became. 

The Message from Has- 
drubal. Hannibal was a 
long way from home and 
although the Romans were 
HANNIBAL too weak to drive him out. 


A fine portrait of this stern warrior 


who was but 24 years old when he attacked yet he dared not risk an 


Rome and who spent 15 years with his 


army in Italy attack on Rome. So Han- 


him. Hannibal learned in a » when 
his brother’s head was thrown into the Carthaginian 
camp, that no help “could be expécted. Hasdrubal 
had been terribly defeated by the second Roman 


army. 
Zama. Hannibal got back to Carthage as fast as 
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he could. Carthage was now on the defensive. His 
battle fought near there at Zama, 202° Se aee? the 
way for the complete destruction of the powé¢r of Car- 
thage. Carthage pass- 
es out of history as 
a world power (B.c. 
146). 

The Results of the 
Punic Wars. The 
ancient world was not 
big enough to accom- 
modate both Rome,and 
Carthage as great pow- 
ers. One or the other 
had. +to.<7 be. -master. 
Fortunately for the 
world, Carthage was 
thea, nationsistes -be 
destroyed. -The Car-. 
thaginians were good 


. ; From! an old Brine 
for making money Tue DestTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE 
but for little else. Some 50 years after Hannibal’s defeat, at 


the end of a short Third Punic War, Carthage 
was completely destroyed 


Their government was 
a rich man’s government, run by the rich for the rich. 
They had no laws worth talking about. What Rome 
had to teach the world about law and government was 
saved for us by the defeat of Carthage. 

The Mediterranean, a Roman Lake. By defeat- 
ing Carthage, Rome came into possession of all the 
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land that Carthage had controlled. The great trade 
that Carthage had enjoyed now became Roman trade. 
Rome’s success made her sole power in the Mediter- 
ranean, for Greece, in the meantime, had come under 
the control of Rome. The Mediterranean could be 
called a “ Roman lake.” 

Changes after the Wars. Wars such as we have 
been studying bring about great changes in the coun- 
tries that are engaged in fighting. We should not be 
surprised, therefore, to find that the old Rome 
is no more. The new Rome we find ruling, not 
merely Rome and Italy, but most of the civilized 
world. 

Changes among the People. These changes in 
Rome affected even the character of the Roman citi- 
zens. The wonderful Roman army was made up of 
free men who in peace times worked their small farms. 
When the call to war came, these farmers left their 
few acres. After the wars, the soldiers returned to 
their farms, which in the meantime, had been almost 
ruined. You can picture a soldier, broken in health 
perhaps, returning to his neglected farm, trying to 
get up enough courage to begin anew. This situation 
would have been bad enough had all men shared the 
same fate. But the rich were not. in the unfortunate 
position that was the lot of their poor neighbors. 

Slave Labor. The Romans made slaves of their 
prisoners of war. The wealthy were able to buy slaves 
so that a rich man’s farm was worked by slave labor. 
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Under these conditions, it was impossible for the poor 
farmer to compete with his rich neighbor. Often the 
poor man had to sell his land to his rich competitor. 
Then the poor man 
usually wandered into 
the city of Rome and 
became an idler. He 
begged food and shel- 
ter wherever he could. 
Often he made money 
by selling his vote to 
some office seeker. 

The Gracchi Broth- 
ers. The few truly 
patriotic men among 
the wealthy Romans 
knew that this state of 
affairs would bring 
disaster upon Rome. 


Among the _ better Roman SLAvEs 
P The lot of these slaves was so miserable 
minded Romans must that at one time they rose, under Spartacus the 


be mentioned the Gladiator, in bloody rebellion 


Gracchi brothers. They tried hard to have laws passed 
so that a rich man could have only a limited amount 
of land. The rich would be obliged to turn over to 
the poor some part of their large tracts of land. This 
would give all men a chance. Unfortunately, the 
noble brothers were killed by their opponents before 
their plans could be put into effect. 
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The Drift toward One-Man Government. The 
common people lost their good friends and protectors 
when the Gracchi brothers were killed. The lot of 
the poor man grew steadily worse. We now see 
several ambitious men, one after another, trying to 
get control of affairs in Rome. At last a man arose 
who actually made himself master of the whole Roman 


~ world. The man was Julius Caesar. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Rome began to engage in commerce. 

2. Commerce was the sole source of the wealth of Carthage, 
Rome’s rival. 

3. Carthage and Rome engaged in a series of wars, called the 
Punic wars, for commercial supremacy. 

4. Carthage had an extraordinary general named Hannibal. 

5. At the battle of Zama, the Romans completely defeated the 
Carthaginians. 

6. The Romans then conquered Greece. 

7. After the wars the condition of the poor became deplorable. 

8. The Gracchi brothers tried to better the condition of the 
Poor. 

PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What was the real cause of the Punic Wars? Could that 
be a cause of war to-day? Defend your answer. 

2. Imagine yourself the captain of an ancient warship. How 
would you direct the attack on your enemy? 

3. Hannibal was a great general; yet he failed. Why? 

4. Rome was victorious in the Punic Wars. What difference 
did the victory make to the average Roman citizen? 

5. Would it have made any difference to us if Carthage had 
defeated Rome? Explain your answer. 
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CHuaprer IX 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Caesar’s Opportunity. [Fifty years before the birth 
of our Lord, there was so much quarreling among the 
different groups in Rome, that any man who was 
strong enough and_ popular 
enough to control the army could 
be master of the Roman world. 
The man who took advantage of 
this bad state of affairs was Julius 
Caesar. He came from one of 
the fine old Roman families. He 
was a rich man but he believed in 
making the lot of the poor man 
more bearable. He not only sup- 


é i Jutrus Cagsar 
plied the poor of Rome with From an ancient bust 


food, but also frequently had circus performances ° 
for their benefit. 
Caesar as a Young Man. Caesar was a great poli- 


tician. As he was very popular with the common 
people, he had no great difficulty in being elected to 
office. He held all the positions in the government 
a man could have. Finally he was elected to the 
highest office, that is he was made consul. 

Caesar’s Ambition. Caesar wanted to have great 
power. It-is said that when he was a young man, in 
company with some friends he took a trip into north- 
ern Italy. “One day they came upon a tiny village, 
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when one of his companions jokingly asked him how 
he would like to be first in such a small place. Caesar 
answered that he would rather be first in a small 
village than second in Rome. . 

The Gallic Wars. An important date is 58 B.c. 
That year Caesar led an army into Gaul, which is 
now France. Why is this date important? Until 
now we have said almost nothing about western Europe. 
Notice that the countries thus far studied are located 
in the Mediterranean basin. But most of the great 
countries of to-day are not located there at all. These 
are the countries of western Europe. Civilization 
before Caesar’s time was to be found principally in 
southern Europe and Asia Minor. After Caesar’s 
time we find western Europe making great progress 
in civilization. 

The Inhabitants of Western Europe. It seems 
hard to believe that in Caesar’s day, the British Isles 
and western Europe were inhabited by tribes of half- 
civilized men who roamed over the country at will. 
They spent much of their time fighting. Their few 
wants were easily supplied. They hardly bothered 
with farming. Cattle raising was their chief occupa- 
tion. Caesar thought he would conquer these tribes, 
thus advancing Rome’s power and adding to his own 
influence. 

_ Vercingetorix. Caesar’s plan to conquer this people 
was not easy to carry out. He began his campaign 
in Gaul. The Gauls had a leader, Vercingetorix, who 
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was both clever and brave. He fought off Caesar’s 
splendid army for some time. \In one battle he 
actually defeated Caesar. , At last the skill and train- 
ing of the Romans triumphed over the reckless daring 
of the Gauls, To save his men from further slaughter, 
Vercingetorix surrendered himself to Caesar. \Even 


THE SURRENDER OF VERCINGETORIX 


The great Gallic chief, having laid down his arms, stands before Caesar, conquered but 
unafraid 


in defeat, Vercingetorix compels our admiration. /You 
can picture him riding his fine white fone to 
Caesar. Then he dismousted, and laid down his weap- 
ons at Caesar’s feet. This was a sign of surrender. 
Caesar brought the brave Vercingetorix to Rome where 
the noble chief was put to-death. 
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Caesar and the Germans. Caesar’s defeat of the 
Gauls did not make him complete master of western 
Europe. Across the Rhine River were the Germans, 
a race of fearless warriors\who loved fighting. They 
loved freedom too. They had never been conquered 
by any nation. Caesar knew that he must defeat the 
Germans to be able to hold his conquests in Gaul. 
A campaign was begun in which -Roman discipline 
triumphed over the bravery of the Germans. 


THe Romans LANDING IN Britain 


The Britons displayed great bravery in defending their shores but Roman weapons, 
armor, and discipline prevailed 


Conquest of Britain. Britain, or what we call Eng- 
land, Caesar thought should be conquered also. He 
was sure that the Britons had been aiding their friends 
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in Gaul. While the Romans had an enemy in Britain, 
the captured territory in Gaul could be held only with 
great difficulty. Caesar, therefore, decided to conquer 
the Britons. This he did only partially. He did 
not stay in Britain long enough to complete the con- 
quest because affairs in Gaul and in Rome demanded 
his presence. 

Caesar’s Conquest. The best account of these con- 
quests is given by Caesar himself. When you go to 
high school you will have the opportunity to read all 
about Caesar’s campaigns from the book written by 
Caesar. 

Result of the Conquests. Not only the Romans, 
but to some extent the Gauls, benefited by the con- 
quest. The Romans gained a large territory of very 
fertile land. A new center for commerce was opened 
to Rome. The Gauls received the benefits of Roman 
civilization. Indeed, shortly after y the best 
schools in the Roman Empire were to be fouind in Gaul. 

Julius Caesar, Master of Rome. Caesar, you re- 
member, was popular with the common people in 
Rome. The gifts, circus performances and entertain- 
ments he had given had won him many friends. 
Caesar’s extraordinary success in Gaul made him a man 
to be feared. Among the influential men of Rome, 
especially in the Senate, Caesar had many enemies. 
- These men had a decree passed in the Senate declaring 
that Caesar must give up the command of the army 
before a certain day. Caesar feared that once he gave 
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up his position as general, his power would be greatly 
lessened. Then his enemies might succeed in having 
him banished. So Caesar decided on a bold move. 
Crossing the 
Rubicon. There 
was a small stream 
called the Rubicon 
in. northern Italy 
that marked the 
dividing line be- 
tween Italy and 
the northern prov- 
Carsar CrossING THE RuBICcON inces. It would 
The loyal army gladly follows its great leader be regarded as an 
act of war for a general to lead his troops across this 
stream in the direction of Rome, without the permis- 
sion of the Roman Senate. Caesar said, “ The die is 
cast.” He crossed the stream at the — 
head of his troops. He knew that his 
soldiers loved him. Their loyal sup- 
port with their splendid courage, he 
felt, would give him an unconquer- 
able army. He marched into Italy, 
confident of the outcome. Soon he 
was master of Italy. But there was 
one man who still opposed him. His  o,. of pomes greatest 
name was Pompey. ns tae 
Caesar and Pompey. Pompey had the support of 
many of the wealthy Romans. There were also many 


Pompey 
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other patriotic Romans who were willing to help Pom- 
pey. They did not like the idea that one man should 
have all the power Caesar had. An army was raised to 
fight Caesar, with Pompey as the commander. 
Caesar Victorious. Caesar was a remarkably good 
general. As you know, he had only a small army, but 
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Caesar’s body is seen in the left foreground. The conspirators are hurrying from the 
chamber 


it was above the average in courage and fighting skill. 
Pompey seems to have realized this, and to weaken 
Caesar, Pompey drew him into Greece. Here Caesar’s 
troops were reduced almost to starvation while Pom- 
pey’s army seemed to improve. The critical battle 
was fought in Thessaly. Caesar won. He was the 
undisputed master of the ancient world. 
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Further Victories. Caesar added to his power by 
further victories. He planned a campaign into Egypt 
and another into Asia Minor. In these campaigns he 
was successful. One of his great victories he describes 
to the Roman senate thus: “ Veni, vidi, vici,? which 
means, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

The Assassination of Caesar. Caesar’s enemies at 
Rome were not at all willing to give up. They re- 
solved that Caesar should be destroyed because they 
felt that he possessed too much power. This conspir- 
acy was successful. Caesar met his death in the senate 
house. A group of senators gathered about him as 
if to ask a favor. When the signal was given, they 
rushed upon Caesar and stabbed him to death. So 
perished one of the most remarkable men of all times. 

The Beginning of the Roman Empire. Caesar 
represented the idea of one-man rule. It was easy 
enough to kill Caesar: the idea he represented was not 
killed so easily. Caesar had showed that one-man 
rule was possible. One man could now rule because 
there was no check to stop him. The senate was power- 
lesss— it no Jonger’-exercised ‘real “authority. The 
descendants of the Roman citizens who two centuries 
before had defeated Hannibal, were now walking the 
streets of Rome living by begging. They did not 
care what sort of government Rome had as long as 
they were provided with bread and circus tickets. 

Octavian and Antony. There were two men who 
were anxious to grasp the power Caesar had. One of 
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these men was Octavian, Caesar’s nephew and heir. 
The other, named Antony, was a close friend of Caesar. 
He had been associated with Caesar for some time 
and understood his methods. The two took up arms 
to see who was to be the sole ruler of Rome. Ina 
decisive battle Antony was killed. Octavian, or 
Augustus as he was called, was proclaimed emperor. 
His power was unlimited. In 14 a.p., the Roman em- 
peror was worshipped as a god. 


At this very time, in Palestine, our Lord was helping 
St. Joseph in the carpenter shop at Nazareth. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Caesar’s conquests gave Rome control of western Europe. 

2. To safeguard his conquests in Gaul, Caesar conquered the 
Germans. 

3. Through Caesar’s conquests, Roman civilization was brought 
into places where it had not existed before. , 

4. Caesar was a great general, and also a successful statesman. 

5. By defeating Pompey, Caesar became master of the world. 

6. After Caesar’s death, the Roman Republic became an empire. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What sort of man was Caesar? Do you think you would 
care to know him personally? 

2. What was the effect of Caesar’s victories on the conquered 
countries? ; 

3. Which man do you think was the greater, Caesar or Alex- 
ander? Why? 

4. What did Caesar do after he said “‘ The die is cast ”? 

5. After Caesar’s death the Roman Republic became an empire. 
What does this change mean? 
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Ancient Rome a Beautiful City. Every year thou- 
sands of people from over all the world visit Rome. 
The city has many attractions for the modern traveller. 


But Rome was always attractive. In ‘olden times, in 


the days of the emperors, or Caesars, it was famous for 
the beauty of its public buildings.. While little of the 
ancient city remains, there is enough Iéft to remind us 
of the grandeur of Rome when Caesar Augustus drove 
over its splendid avenues in his magnificent chariot. 


Tue Roman Forum 


A restoration showing the probable appearance of this great public square when Rome 
was ‘Mistress of the World” 


The Forum. Usually the first thing a tourist in 
ancient times asked about was the Forum. Indeed, it 
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was well worth seeing. Orginally, this was the market 
place. Later, it was made into a fine public square 
with statues placed here and there to make it more 
attractive Onkall 
sides were magnifi- 
cent buildings. Here 
were to be found 
the buildings where 
the business of the 
Roman government 
was transacted. 
The Pantheon. 


We can get a good 


idea of the ability of 
the Romans as 
Tur PANTHEON builders from the 
Notice that the body of the temple is circular in 
orm and is surmounted by a dome famous Pantheon, 


the temple to all the gods. Such a building would 
never have been found in Athens. While the front of 
it looks somewhat like a Greek temple, the main struc- 
ture is quite different. The building is circular in plan 
and covered with a dome. The ornament, too, differs 
from the Greek. Although built nearly two thousand 
years ago, the Pantheon is still in splendid condition 
and it is good to know that it is now used as a Christian 
church. 

Triumphal Arches. A strange form of structure 
that always called from the visitor exclamations of 
wonder, was the triumphal arch. If the visitor went 
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about Rome at all, he would come upon a number of 
these. He might even be fortunate enough to witness 
the event associated with the arch, a Roman triumph. 
These arches were of simple design; a large central 
arch was usually flanked by two smaller arches at either 
side. The top of the arch was a level surface; the 
space between the arch proper and the top could be 
used for carvings commemorating the deeds of the con- 
quering hero. 


A Roman TRIUMPH 


The victorious general stands in his chariot. Notice the standards, like regimental flags, 
carried by the troops 


A Roman Triumph. If we could attend a Roman 
triumph, we should have a splendid chance to study the 
ways and appearance of the old Romans. A triumph 
was a victory parade granted to the successful general. 
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It was, indeed, a splendid spectacle, although it was not 
without its sad features. The procession moved along 
one of the fine streets of Rome to the Capitoline Hill. 
In the parade walked the chief men of Rome, the 
magistrates and the senators. Following them came 
the flat wagons whereon was displayed the booty cap- 
tured by the soldiers. All sorts of curious things were 
laid out on these floats. Next came the victorious gen- 
eral, magnificently dressed, and standing in a gorgeous 
chariot. Behind him marched his troops. The spec- 
tators lined the way and divided their time between 
cheering and gaping at the strange things captured by 
the soldiers. 

The Captives. The captives had a place in the pro- 
cession too, but theirs was not an enviable one. After 
the parade was over, the chief captives were put to 
death. Such was the fate of the brave Vercingetorix 
after Caesar’s triumph. The ordinary folk among the 
captives were sold into slavery. 

The Circus. The procession over, the Romans went 
to the various spectacles. The circus was a favorite 
attraction. Here the Romans could witness the thrill- 
ing chariot races. A chariot is a light, two-wheeled 
wagon drawn by two, four, or six horses. Several 
chariots were entered in each race. The length of the 
course was about four miles. To cover the course, the 
charioteers had to drive their horses around the track 
seven times. Racing about the track at breakneck 
speed, and trying to be on the inside at the turn, de- 
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manded great daring on the part of the drivers. Fre- 
_quently there were spills, when horses and charioteers 
were seriously hurt. 


A Cuarior Race 


The Circus Maximus had two long stretches with very sharp turns at both ends where 
drivers often met disaster 


_ The Gladiators. The Romans were not satisfied 
with chariot races. They wanted to see spectacles that 
were even more dangerous. Shows where a human 
life was almost certain to be taken became the favorite 
form of amusement among the Romans. For this 
kind of entertainment they went to the amphitheatre 
to see men called gladiators fight with deadly weapons 
until one of them was mortally wounded. Sometimes 
two bands of gladiators fought instead of a single 
pair. When a gladiator was so seriously wounded that 
he could no longer fight, his conqueror would look 
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up at the spectators to see whether his poor foe was 
to live. If the onlookers turned their thumbs down, 
the unfortunate man was killed. It is hard to realize 
that human beings could be so cruel. 


“Tsumss Down” 


The victorious gladiator looks to the spectators for the sign of mercy, “thumbs up;” 
but the sign is “‘thumbs down,” and the vanquished one must die 


The Baths. The Romans, like the Greeks, insisted 
on the care of the body. In place of the Greek 
gymnasium, the Romans had the baths. These were 
more than mere bathing places. Attached to the baths 
were rooms for taking exercises, and usually a park was 
close by, where the Roman gentleman could meet his 
friends. Barber shops and other conveniences were 
located at the baths also. The bath was really a club- 
house. 

The Romans at home. The Roman home was often 
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quite elaborate. Its plan depended to a great extent, 
on the location of the house. Houses in the country 
were usually low and covered quite a piece of ground. 
In the city of Rome, where land was expensive, the 
houses were several stories in height, although after 
a time the height was limited. Augustus issued a 
decree limiting the height of city houses to seventy- 
five feet. There were few windows. Of light and 
air there was an abundance, because in the center of 
each house there was an open court. All the rooms 
opened into it except the store rooms. 


Tue PavatTine HILy 


We may believe that this picture gives a fairly correct idea of the beauty of ancient Rome’s 
buildings 


Roman Occupations. The occupations the Romans 
engaged in were various. The Roman citizens in the 
days of the Empire were either very rich or very poor. 
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If the Roman were wealthy, he engaged in some sort 
of business but this was done on a large scale. Trad- 
ing, banking, and the cultivation of great farms were 
the chief occupations of the Romans. The rich Romans 
merely superintended these activities. They rarely 
took an active part in the carrying on of the business; 
this was left to the freedmen. 

The Poor Citizen. The very poor citizen did 
nothing. He attached himself to some wealthy 
patron on whom he depended for shelter and food. 
Honest labor was held in contempt. All work was 
done by slaves. The wealthy Romans looked down 
even on shopkeepers. Work as we know it, there- 
fore, was not usual among the Romans. The rich 
and poor alike spent their days in idleness or watch- 
ing the brutal and degrading shows at the amphi- 
theatre. 

Roman Education. The Romans in later times 
were careful to provide their children with an edu- 
cation. Even Roman girls received an education. In 
this idea they differed from the Greeks, among whom 
the education of the girls was neglected. A boy studied 
reading, writing and some mathematics. He was 
expected to know Greek. If he wanted a finished 
education, especially in public speaking, he went to 
Greece. Cicero, the famous Roman orator, went to 
Rhodes, in Greece, to complete his education. 

The School. The Roman boy did not go to a public 
school, nor did all boys get their education in the 
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same way. Some of the Roman boys went to the 
home of the schoolmaster where they received tuition. 
They paid the schoolmaster for teaching them. The 
frequent whippings that the boys got were a regular 
part of the training. This happened to the boys who 
had to go out to school. There were others who did 
not need to leave home to go to school, for when the 
time came to begin school work, a Greek slave was 
purchased who could give the necessary instruction 
at home. 

Roman Books. Roman books were altogether dif- 
ferent from ours. Of course they were not printed, 
for printing was unknown. They were in different 
form, also. The Roman did not turn pages to read 
his book, he unwound it. The Roman book was 
usually written on a paper-like substance called 
papyrus. This is made from the papyrus plant which 
grows in the Wile valley. The papyrus was attached 
at either end to two round sticks. The author wrote 
his work on the papyrus, section by section. When not 
in use, the book was rolled up. To read it, one had 
merely to unwind the roll to the proper place. It was 
hardly a convenient arrangement. Are we not for- 
tunate to be able to study from printed books? 

Pompeii. The once buried city of Pompei fur- 
nishes us with a great deal of information concerning 
the lives and customs of the Romans. This city, 
located near the beautiful bay of Naples, was a fashion- 
able resort for the wealthy Romans. Pompeii was a 
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most attractive town. It boasted of fine homes and 
splendid public buildings. It had a theatre, baths, 
in fact, everything that the wealthy Romans could 
Se odie tunities edema COCSITC. Behind 
| : a ‘= Pompeii is Mt. 
Vesuvius. 

The Buried 
City. The only 
warning of im- 
pending disaster 
that the people of 
Pompeii had, was 
the “sieht of an 


« : 
A glimpse at the ruins of this ancient city after the enormous pine 
covering ashes of Vesuvius had been dug away tree » above Mt 


PomPEIL 


Vesuvius. They did not realize that the “ pine tree ” 
was the smoke from a fierce volcano. The tree began to 
move. Soon there was a perfect storm of ashes. The 
ashes from the volcano continued to fall, until the high- 
est building in the town was completely covered. 

The Finding of Pompeii. Quite by accident the 
location of this town was discovered not many years 
ago. “Since that time, it ‘has been” excavated, Pie 
visitor to Pompeii may see the town with many things 
in it just as they were at the time of the disaster. 
In some of the houses, for example, food was found 
on the table. Perhaps the most interesting discovery 
was that of the remains of the Roman sentry. Having 
no orders to move, he remained till death came. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Ancients§ome was a city of great splendor; many beautiful 
buildings and impc onuments were to be seen there. 

2. The Romans Were very fond of amusements, especially 
pleased were they with the combats between gladiators. 

3. The Roman bath was not unlike our modern club. 

4. Honest labor was not held in high esteem among the Romans. 

5. The Romans were careful to provide the boys, and even the 
girls, with a good education. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How does the Pantheon differ from every building of 
ancient Greece? 

2. Have you any monuments in your town commemorating 
triumphs or victories? If so, get pictures of them and compare 
them with the Roman triumphal arch. 

3. Compare a parade you have seen with a Roman triumph. 

4. Compare an exhibition at the Roman circus with a circus 
performance you have seen. 

5. Which had the more elaborate home, the Greek or the 
Roman? Explain. 


6. How would a Roman boy read his book? 


CHAPTER XI 
OUR DEBT TO ANCIENT ROME 


Rome and the Modern World. We should have 
cause gratefully to remember the Romans had they 
done nothing but preserve for us the accomplishments 
of the Greeks. But the Romans were not mere copyists, 
they were doers. The things the Romans did help 
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people of to-day in many ways. The language of the 
Romans is the foundation of that spoken in France and 
in Italy, in Spain and in Portugal, and in most of the 
countries on the great continent of South America. 
The world is indebted to Rome for Roman law. This 
is a most valuable gift. Roman ideas about govern- 
ment have had a powerful influence on our notions on 
government These are just a few of the things Rome 
has given us. Therefore, we should study carefully 
this chapter about how old Rome influences what we 
do to-day. 

The Latin Language. The Latin language was 
the language of Rome. The very first sentence in this 
book states that our country uses three Latin words for 
her motto. The words are “E Pluribus Unum.” 
You have often seen two of these words in English, 
for instance: — plural, many; wumit, one. A great 
many of our words are taken from the Latin. Some- 
times men speak of Latin as a “dead language.” This 
is not so. Latin is no longer spoken by all the people 
of any modern nation, yet it is used widely. 

Latin, an International Language. Latin is really 
an international language. Let us see how it is so 
used. Take this case. Men who study about plants 
will give a certain plant a Latin name. Then a bota- 
nist in France, or in the United States, or in Italy, when 
he sees that name, will know just what plant is meant, 
although in the language of each of these countries, 
the plant will be called by a different name. Again, 
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Latin is the language of the Church. Doctors use it. 
Lawyers employ Latin for legal terms. Many great 
educators believe that one must study Latin to have a 
thorough education. 

Roman Writers. The Romans wrote books, but 
their books were not as many nor as fine as those of 
the Greeks. The Romans liked to write history and 
so we have a good record of much of Rome’s history. 
This is especially true of Rome’s military history. 
Caesar wrote a splendid account of the conquest of 
Gaul. Tacitus tells us much about the Germans. It 
seems as though the x 
Romans were deter- 
mined” “that “ the 
world should know 
of Roman _ valor, 
hence the number 
of historians. 

Roman Philoso- 
phy. A nation that 
wanted to tell future 
ages of its conquests Virgil is standing near Horace reciting his poetry, 
and bravery on the while two friends listen attentively 
field of battle, would scarcely have the interest in phil- 
osophy the Greeks had. If you were to make a library 
of Greek books, the books on philosophy would take up 
much of the space. A library of Roman books, by 
Roman or Latin writers, would require less room for 
the books of philosophy. The Romans liked speech- 


Two Famous Roman WRITERS 


a 
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making. For them the ideal man was the orator. 
Cicero was the greatest of their speakers. The Romans 
had several splendid poets like Virgil and Horace. 

The Romans as Builders. Useful things particu- 
larly interested the Romans. When we study their 
buildings we find that although these are less beautiful 
than Greek buildings they are often more practical. 
The system of roofing used by the Romans shows how 
practical they were. They considered wooden roofs 
unsatisfactory for large buildings. Such a roof can- 
not be very strong. It is liable to take fire, and a fire 
in an ancient city was a serious matter. They had 
neither good fire-fighting apparatus nor a high-pres- 
sure water system. ‘Therefore, the Romans used a 
roof of brick or concrete wherever possible. How this 
was accomplished, we shall see. . 

The Arch. The Romans found that by using a 
system of arches, a permanent roof could be built. 
Suppose they wished to cover an oblong area. This 
could be done by building arch-work over the space 
to be roofed. This device. is often called a barrel 
vault, because the roof looks like the half section of 
a barrel taken lengthwise. Our stone bridges are built 
in this fashion. 

The Dome. Of course this kind of work would 
not do for covering over a large square area. How- 
ever, covering a square area was not too great a diffi- 
culty for the Romans. They knew how to build a 
dome, Probably the Romans themselves invented 
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neither the dome nor the arch. Where they learned 
how to build these we cannot be certain, but at any 
rate later ages learned how to do it from them. 


A Roman Aquepucr Burtt on ARCHES 


This was built in what is now France. The aqueducts that supplied Rome itself were so 
well built that four of them still give that city the best water supply in Europe 


The Uses of the Dome. The dome will provide a 
lasting covering for a square area. There were many 
buildings where this type of roof could be used to good 
advantage. The Roman baths became a necessary part 
of thegequipment of their cities. They were as much 
concerned about the baths as we are about parks. The 
elaborate system for hot and cold baths, with the 
various steam and exercise rooms used in these struc- 
tures, required of the builders skill in the art of dome 
building. 

The Use of Brick and Concrete. Brick was a 
favorite material with the Romans. Concrete, that 
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we find so serviceable to-day, was also in general use. 
It is evident that the Romans improved upon the Greek 
builders in two ways: they used new types of building 
construction and they made use of a greater variety 
of materials. 

The Colosseum. Amusements of various sorts 
appealed strongly to the people of old Rome. Natu- 


Tue CoLossEUM 


In this arena the gladiators fought and countless Christians were martyred. Every 
Roman town of any size had a similar structure 


rally, they needed buildings where the different forms 
of entertainment could be given. For the gladiatorial 
shows they used the amphitheatre. This was a stone 
grand-stand built in circular form. The arena where 
the combats or shows took place was, of course, in the 
center of the structure. The spectators could see easily 
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just what was going on. The most famous of these 
structures was the Roman Colosseum. Here about 
fifty thousand people could be accommodated. There 
was a carved marble seat for each spectator. Here, 
you remember, many of the martyrs met death 
for Christ. 

The Circus. The circus at Rome was somewhat dif- 
ferent in form from the amphitheatre. It was a race 
track with a long stretch and a sharp curve. Though 
less elaborate than the Colosseum, it was, neverthe- 
less, a fine structure. 

Roman Aqueducts. Did you ever stop to think 
what you would do if the water supply of your city 
was suddenly cut off? Water supply is a tremendously 
important matter. A large city must have a constant 
and plentiful supply of water. Rome was a large 
city. It is hard to say just what the population of 
Rome was. Some say it amounted to 400,000. How 
could water be supplied to so many? The Romans did 
it by going out into the country, sometimes great dis- 
tances, and bringing the water to Rome through a 
system of aqueducts. 

Aqueduct Building. The aqueduct itself was 
simply a covered brick trough. The water had 
to flow to the city of Rome, and since the country be- 
tween the source of supply and the city was somewhat 
uneven, the Romans were forced to tunnel hills or to 
raise the aqueduct above ground to keep the proper 
grade. To have the aqueduct at the right height when 
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crossing low or marshy ground called for great engi- 
neering skill on the part of the builders. The difficulty 
was overcome by supporting the water pipes on a 
series of arches. 

Rome’s Water Supply. The city of Rome could 
not have grown to such 4 size, unless the Roman en- 
gineers had been capable of solving the problem of 
Rome’s water supply. We must admire their clever- 
ness in handling this difficult problem. Remarkable 
it is, that a part of this splendid system, after two 
thousand years, is still in use. 

Roman Roads. We are justly proud of our state 
roads, as indeed we should be. The Romans were like- 
wise proud of their system of state roads. When a 
new territory was acquired, the Romans set to work 
to see that it could be reached easily. “All roads lead 
to Rome,” was a fact. The Roman roads reached out 
into every part of the empire, and so well built were 
they that they are still used. 

Roman Laws. Sometimes boys and girls imagine 
that the “Jaw” means merely that one must not walk 
on the grass when there is a sign that says “ Keep off.” 
The law does refer to such things but it means a great 
deal more. Law is the foundation of society. It 
enters into all the business we do; in fact, it covers 
all our dealings with our fellow citizens. As civilized 
men living in what we call organized society, law is 
so necessary that without it we should become savages. 

The Importance of The Roman Law. Many 
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scholars think that we ought to remember the Romans 
chiefly for the system of law they gave us, because 
everyone benefits by Roman law in some way. A 
number of our most : 
important ideas about 
contracts have come 
down from the Ro- 
mans. President Wil- 
son said that the 
“Roman law has fur- 
nished Europe with 
many, if not most, of 
her principles of pri- 
Vateutiont.” 

The Roman Ideal 
of Government. The 


vast expanse of the A Roman Triat ScENE 
. Here Roman Law was dispensed with dignity. 
Roman Empire suc- The lawyers were always splendid speakers 


cessfully ruled by a single city, is, next to their system 
of laws, possibly the greatest accomplishment of the 
Romans. Have you not noticed the name of the 
Roman Emperor, the Caesar, as he was called, in the 
Gospels? It is indeed remarkable that the Caesar 
who lived in Rome a long, long distance from Pales- 
tine should be mentioned on the pages of the Gospels. 
This is because Palestine was under the control of 
Rome somewhat as India to-day is under the control 
of England. The idea that a single government 
should rule over widely scattered peoples is one of 
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Rome’s contributions to civilization. It is a great 
advance over the narrow ideas of the Greeks. 

Greek Accomplishments and Roman Improve- 
ments. The Greeks had some fine ideas about democ- 
racy. They believed in the rule of the people (but 
not of all the people; forthe Greeks hadslaves). Their 
state, however, was small, — the city-state. Citizenship 
in the city-state was a matter of birth and family. The 
members of the city-state believed they were related 
to one another through their common ancestor who 
was a god. This kind of government is seriously 
defective. It is bound to result in simply a small state. 
The Roman Empire was altogether different. This 
great empire was able to unite under a single govern- 
ment the peoples from Britain to Arabia. The Roman 
Empire was soon to perish but it lasted long enough 
to teach the world an important lesson in government. 

Rome’s Greek Slave Teachers. Our first acknowl- 
edgement to Rome is due to the fact that whatever 
the Greeks did, the Romans preserved carefully. It is 
a strange thing, however, that Rome learned of Greek 
accomplishments from Greek slaves. Indeed, most 
of the professional people in Rome, the doctors, the 
teachers, the architects and artists, were Greek slaves. 
But their condition under the Romans was not so bad 
that Greek culture ceased entirely. Rome, though 
a conqueror, was not a destroyer. The Romans were 
both preservers and builders of civilization. 

Roman Accomplishments. In doing practical 
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things, no nation has quite surpassed them. They 
were great soldiers, lawyers, builders. It is true, there 
is much in Roman history that is unattractive and even 
hateful. But the world owes much to Rome. Above 
all else, she has this glorious boast; the whole world 
was at peace under her undisputed sway when our Lord 
came. ‘Thus was the way prepared for the preaching 
of the gospel. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. The Romans not only preserved for us the accomplishments 
of the Greeks, but also added accomplishments of their own 
which they passed on to later ages. 

2. Latin is (in some respects) an international language. 

3. The Romans were successful builders. They used with 
splendid effect the dome and the arch. They also made good 
use of a variety of building materials. 

4. Rome had a plentiful supply of water due to the skill of 
her engineers who were able to construct a splendid system of 
aqueducts. 

5. The world is deeply indebted to Rome for her laws. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you know any places near your home where arch con- 
struction is used? How is an arch built? 

2. Compare the water system in your town with that of Rome. 

3. What do you believe about the importance of the law? 

4. Make a list of the accomplishments of the Greeks that are 
of help to us to-day. Make a list of those things that the Romans 
have given us. How do the lists compare? 

5. Do you believe that the Roman roads helped the spread 
of Christianity? Explain your answer. 

6. Is your scrap book showing the Past in the Present? 
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CuaprTrer XII 


THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Saviour is Born. The coming of Christ into 
the world is the greatest fact in history. For long 
years before this great event took place, the knowledge 
that a Saviour was to redeem the world had been 


A Saviour 18 BORN IN BETHLEHEM 


carefully guarded 
by the Chosen 
People. At length 
Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Juda 
just as the prophets 
foretold. 

His Life. The 
wonderful life of 
the Son of God is 
known to us from 
the gospels. We 
have often heard 
how SSEiee* went 
about doing good”; 
“ He became like to 
us in all things save 


sin.’ Our Lord journeyed up and down Palestine; He 
worked many miracles; the most awful diseases van- 
ished before His divine power; He raised the dead to 
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life by a mere word. Then to show His infinite love, 
He died for us on the cross. 

The Resurrection. After our Lord died, He was 
taken down from the cross and placed in the tomb. 
Here He remained three days, until Easter Sunday 
when He arose glorious and immortal. This is an 
indisputable proof that He is God. Our Lord then 
spent forty days upon earth before His ascension. 
During His last days on earth, He instructed His 
apostles very particularly in the work they were to 
do. They were told to “teach all nations’; to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” Our Lord 
promised that He would be with His Church until the 
end of time. When it was time for Him to leave, He 
called His apostles about Him for the last time and 
having blessed them, He ascended to His Father. 

The Preaching of the Apostles. What a tre- 
mendous task faced the apostles! Here were twelve 
men of a despised race who hoped, nay, expected, to 
convert the whole world. To get a hearing in those 
times, a teacher had to be a fine speaker. Besides 
being a good orator, he must say things that would 
please his hearers. The Apostles were not fine orators 
nor did they say things their audiences wished to hear. 
People lived very unholy lives in those days. The 
apostles were teaching that an unholy life brings 
eternal damnation. 

The Spread of Christianity. On Pentecost, the 
Apostles received the Holy Ghost. Thereafter, they 
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feared nothing. Dividing the world into districts, each 
apostle expected to bring the knowledge and love of 
Christ to the people of the district under his charge. 
Soon after the apostles began to preach, a remarkable 
man was converted 
to Christ. This man 
Was “Smeriaaul Forte 
made many long 
journeys to various 
parts of the Roman 
Empire, converting 
the pagans to Chris- 
tianity. Most of the 
epistles you hear 
read ‘on sunday 
have to do with 
churches founded by 
Sf Paul: 

Tire htern al 
City. When our 
Lord founded the 
Tur Descent or THE Hoty Guost upon Church, He made 

THE APOSTLES ON PENTECOST St. Peter the head of 
it. St. Peter was made the representative of Christ 
Himself. Rome was made the headquarters of the 
Church. St. Peter was, of course, the first bishop of 
Rome. The Pope who lives in Rome to-day is the 
direct successor of St. Peter. He represents Christ just 
as Sts Peter"did) “St! Peter was martyrea at Kome, 
67 A.D. 
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The Zeal of the Apostles. The extraordinary zeal 
of the Apostles, with the good example of the early 
Christians, brought many converts into the Church. 
Our Lord had told His Apostles “ to teach all nations.” 
This commission they and their successors strove 
bravely to accomplish. But the success of the Apostles 


i i ia 


“SAuL, SauL, Wuy Persecutest THou Mr” 
The conversion of St. Paul as shown in a Vatican tapestry 


was bought at a great price. Souls could not be pur- 
chased without the shedding of martyrs’ blood: You 
must remember the condition of the world at this 
time. The world was pagan. It did not want to 
leave its false gods. People were unwilling to give 
up their sinful pleasures. So the preachers of the 
gospel had to suffer. 

The Persecutions. From the very beginning, to 
be a follower of Christ meant to suffer for Christ. 
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Wherever the Apostles went, they were threatened 
with punishment. Often they were imprisoned and 
they all suffered martyrdom except St. John, who was 
saved from death at the hands of his enemies only 
by a miracle. But the Church did not cease her efforts 
to win souls for Christ. New laborers took up the 
work of the Apostles with the result that Christianity 
made marvelous progress. The success of Christianity 
did not escape the attention of the Roman émperors. 
Gradually they began to realize that this new force 
in the world was utterly opposed to the unholy lives 
and the cruel spirit of the Romans. “ The Christians 
must not be,” they said. For three centuries Chris- 
tianity had to fight for its very existence. 

The Sufferings of the Early Christians. The 
courage of the early Christians fills us with admiration. 
They remained true to Christ in spite of the most 
terrible tortures. When a Christian was brought be- 
fore the judge, he was given a choice between sacri- 
ficing to the false gods of the Romans or undergoing 
the most horrible tortures. The true Christian always 
chose to suffer for Christ. Not only men and women, 
but even boys and girls gave up their lives for Christ. 
Little St. Agnes was beheaded. St. Tarsicius was 
beaten to death whilst protecting the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Many Christians were thrown to the wild 
beasts in the Colosseum. ‘The Christians to the 
lions! ” was the terrible cry that was heard all too often 
in the streets of Rome. The sufferings of the Chris- 
tians were terrible beyond description. 


THE CATACOMBS IOI 


The Catacombs. A wonderful monument to the 
zeal of the Christians is still to be seen in the cata- 
combs. These were long passageways dug deep in the 
earth. The length of those in Rome is said to be nine 
hundred miles. In times of persecution, the Chris- 
tians came here to hold divine service. Their dead were 
often buried in the catacombs. The bodies of count- 


“To THE Lions” 


This dreadful cry in pagan Rome sent many Christians to death in this arena 


less martyrs lie there. Interesting inscriptions are 
on the walls telling us of the great faith of these 
Christians. You will find some beautiful sayings about 
our Lord, His holy Mother, the Blessed Sacrament, 
and other truths of the Catholic faith. 

The Effect of the Persecutions. “The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” This truth is 
clearly seen in the progress made by Christianity. In 
spite of these terrible persecutions, the Church con- 
tinued to grow. An early writer says that “the 
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Christians are everywhere, in all classes of society, in 
the palace, the Senate, the Forum, and the camps of 
the Empire, everywhere, — except in the temples.” 
The Edict of Milan. The miraculous spread of 
Christianity continued. Then a wonderful thing 


CoNSTANTINE’S VISION 


The appearance of the cross in the heavens and the victory which followed won freedom 
from persecution for the Church 


happened. Constantine, a famous soldier, was de- 
clared emperor by his soldiers. However, his claim 
was disputed by another leader. Constantine had 
heard of the God of the Christians and resolved to 


HRIST’s LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are C ’s, and unto God the 
that are G .’ These words spoken by our Saviour an that we must be loyal 
to our Country and true to our God, and that there nothing in either of th 
n interfere with the other 
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have faith in Him. Then there appeared in the sky 
a flaming cross surrounded by the words “In this sign 
shalt thou conquer.” Constantine thereupon risked 
and won the critical battle, and before his death became 
a Christian. In the year 313 a.p. Constantine issued 
a decree called the Edict of Milan by which full 
liberty was given to Christians. 

The Effect of Christianity. To describe all the 
good Christianity has brought into the world would 
be an utterly impossible task. There are, however, 
certain outstanding benefits of Christianity which, as 
students of history, we should know. 

(1) Christ taught that all men are equal before 
God. This teaching is the foundation of political 
equality. The freedom we now enjoy is based on it. 

(2) Our Lord was a poor laboring man. When 
He came into the world, labor and poverty were de- 
spised. His example taught men to respect honest toil. 

(3) When Christ came, the happiness of people 
was based almost entirely on the pleasures of the 
world, some of which were most degrading. Christ 
taught men how to enjoy a happiness that is based on 
being good. This is the only true happiness. 

(4) Before our Lord’s coming, womanhood was 
held in low esteem. His love for His Blessed Mother, 
and the esteem in which she is held by the Church, 
did more than anything else to raise womanhood to 
its proper dignity. 
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CyHapTrer XIII 
RISE OF THE TEUTONS—CONVERSION OF 
EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


Rome a Dying Country. Even after Constantine 
gave freedom to Christianity there were many pagans 
in the Roman Empire. A pagan nation usually be- 
comes a bad nation. A bad nation cannot be strong. 
The bad lives of the Romans finally told on the 
strength of the nation. The Romans had reached the 
condition where they refused to work and hated to 
fight. As Rome had plenty of slaves the work was 
attended to. To fight her battles she hired soldiers. 
A hired soldier is rarely a good one. —The Romans were 
to be sorry for the selection they made of hired soldiers. 
These were the Teutons, or Germans, as the Romans 
called them. 

The Teutonic Peoples. You remember that Julius 
Caesar had great difficulty in conquering the people 
who lived east of the Rhine and north of the Danube. 
These folk were the Teutons. There were many thou- 
sands of them. They lived in groups or tribes. You 
must not think they are the same as the people who 
live in modern Germany. It is true that the inhabitants 
of Germany are descendants of this race. But the Teu- 
tonic peoples we are to study about spread over most 
of Europe. Their descendants form a fair proportion 
of the population of practically every country in west- 
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ern Europe. For this reason we say that the Teutons 
succeeded or took the place of the Romans. 

Qualities of the Teutonic Peoples. The Romans 
always spoke of the Germans as barbarians, but they 
were a sturdy race. 
The men were big and 
strong and handsome. 
Their far “hair and 
blue eyes made quite 
a contrast to the dark 
Italians. Brought up 
in the forests and ac- 
customed to hardships 
from their earliest 
years, they were 
trained by their sur- & L 
roundings to fearless) “~ DM A 
ness. Their religion sna 

Tuor, THE TEUTON Gop oF We Gate 
also had an effect upon 
their character. It was 
the religion of a warlike people. We are reminded of 
their gods by some of the names of the days in the 
week. Wednesday is named for Woden, the king of 
the gods, while Thursday is named after Thor, the 
god of Thunder. 

The Teutons in Their Forest Home. The Teuton 
homes were very unlike the homes of the people in 
the Roman Empire. The houses of the Teutons were 
merely huts. One style resembled an Indian wigwam 


Notice the great hammer with which he was 
supposed to forge the thunderbolts 
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but in place of a covering of skins, the Teutons used 
thatch. A more elaborate type also was in use. For 
this a stone wall was built, circular in form, then the 
thatched roof was placed above it. Neither style, 
however, is at all attractive. The Teutons did not 
remain long in one place, hence a permanent dwelling 
was not necessary. The simplest kind of farming, with 
some cattle-raising, were their only occupations. The 
purpose of this was to supply their own daily needs, for 
the Teutons were warriors, not traders. Their amuse- 
ments were few. But they had some splendid qualities. 
In war they were brave; at home they were gentle. 
The Teutons had great respect for women. They 
loved liberty. 

The Teuton ove of Freedom. The Teuton love 
of freedom is shown in their government. This was 
simple in form and under the control of all the free- 
men of the tribe. All the warriors were equal. They 
had kings or leaders but a man could hold an influential 
position only because the freemen permitted it. All 
matters concerning the welfare of the tribe were dis- 
cussed in a meeting held in the open air. Each man 
could express his own opinion; nor could any man 
force his opinion on the“others. 

The Entrance of the Teutons into the Rd 
pire. The Teutons as you know were to b 
the Roman army. When the Teutonic tribes who 
lived across the Rhine decided to move into the con- 
fines of the Roman Empire there was nothing to stop 


a , 
THEOHUNS | STO 


them. Their own kinsmen who were fighting in the 
Roman army could not be expected to kill these in- 
vaders. The Romans had to allow some Germans, as 
they called them, to cross the border. Gradually the 
number of Germans in the Roman Empire became 
very great. Eventually they would have taken posses- 
sion of a large part of it. But taking possession of the 
Roman Empire soon became a necessity. 


A Teutonic TriBE on Its Way INTO THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Huns. The Teutons really were forced to 
conquer a part of the Roman Empire to save them- 
selves. In the fourth century a terrible race of men 
from Asia, called Huns, moved in behind the 
eastern Teutonic tribes. The Huns were the most ter- 
rible invaders Europe ever saw. Wherever they went 
they left a trail of destruction. They rode into battle 
carrying on their long lances the heads of enemies, as 
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if to tell their foes what was to happen to them. Even 
the Teutons were afraid of the Huns. The Teutonic 
tribes in eastern Europe who had to face the Huns 
were called Goths. Some of the Goths, especially 
the East Goths, surrendered to the Huns. The West 
Goths feared the Huns far more than they feared 
the Romans, so they resolved to invade the Roman 
Empire, thus getting away from the Huns. 

The Battle of Adrianople. The Teutons marched 
into the Empire. The Romans, unwilling to permit 
this invasion, gave 
battle. The strug- 
gle between the 
Romans and the 
Goths took place 
at Adrianople. 
The Romans not 
only met defeat 
but their Emperor 
Valens was killed. 
Thus the Goths 


Emperor TRAJAN’S TEUTONIC 
saved themselves RW 


from the Huns. A carving on the Victory Column of Trajan, in Rome 


The Huns however had not finished with Europe. We 
shall meet them later. Meanwhile we shall follow 


the Goths. 
The Result of the Battle of Adrianople. The next 


emperor, Theodosius, made peace with the Goths. He 
gave them some territory south of the Danube. His 
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idea was that the Goths should become peaceful farm- 
ers on the land he gave them. The Goths pre- 
ferred fighting to farming. While Theodosius was 
alive they kept to the bargain; after his death, they 
rose against the 
Romans. aie 
Romans had _ no 
leader, while the 
Goths had a good 
one.) Wale* had been 
trained by the Ro- 
mans __ themselves, 
for he had been a 
Roman soldier. His 
name was Alaric. 
Alaric. Alaric 
led the Goths on 
various expeditions. 
They plundered as 
they went. Alaric 
thought he would 
Tue Gotus DesTRoYING THE ART march into Italy. 
PRESSURE ON KORE His chief idea was 
to capture Rome. This he did with little difficulty. 
The capture of Rome is a remarkable event. For six 
centuries Rome had ruled the ancient world; now she 
was under the heel of people she called barbarians. 
The Spread of the Teutonic Peoples Over Europe. 
The success of Alaric and the Goths in Italy was re- 
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peated by other Teutonic tribes in many different parts 
of Europe. Spain and France were conquered by Teu- 
_ tonic tribes. The Frank@ who were Teutons, gave a 
name to France. Africa was visited by the Teutons and 
also England. 

The Teuton Conquest of Britain. You remember 
that Julius Caesar conquered Britain for Rome. Since 
his conquest, a part of the island had been under the 
control of the Romans. To enforce order and to pro- 
tect the Britons from the unconquered tribes in the 
north, the Romans had kept a garrison there. When 
Alaric was besieging Rome (410) this garrison of 
Roman soldiers had to be recalled to protect Rome. 
Now the Britons were a prey to their enemies from the 
north. The Britons then sent to Europe for aid. Their 
appeal was answered by a tribe of Teutons, called the 
Jutes. Under their leaders, Hengist and Horsa, the 
Jutes crossed the channel. They not only helped de- 
fend the Britons but took possession of a part of the is- 
land. Later two other Teutonic tribes, the Angles and 
the Saxons, crossed over into Britain. England is 
named after the Angles, who called it Angleland. Thus 
Britain was settled by Teutons. 

The Reappearance of the Huns. Let us see what 
happened to the Huns. For a time they were satisfied 
to stay on the lands that belonged to the East Goths. 
This quiet life did not suit them. A cruel man named 
Attila became their chief. Thereafter the Huns became 
more dangerous each day. Attila moved westward. 
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Nothing could stay him. It seemed as though the 
Huns would overthrow both the Teutons and the 
Romans. Fortunately in the year 451 a.p., the Huns 
were severely defeated at Chalons, France. Attila 
however was not crushed. He then turned south into 
Italy. Hearing of his approach, some of the inhabi- 
tants in northeastern Italy fled to a group of islands 
just off the coast. This settlement became Venice, the 
city that has canals for streets. 


Pore Leo Conrronts ATTILA 


The angels which are hovering over Leo show the artist’s conception of the majesty of 
the Papacy 


Attila at Rome. Attila’s idea in entering Italy was 
to capture Rome. There is no doubt that he could have 
done this easily. The people defending Rome could 
scarcely resist such an invader. Rome was saved 


ay 


THE END OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE Tete 


through the courage of Pope St. Leo. He went to the 
Hun camp where his very presence so awed the terrible 
Attila that he agreed to leave Italy. Thus Italy was 
saved from utter ruin. The Huns went away and 
troubled Europe no more. 

The End of the Roman Empire, 476 ap. The 
Teutons became very active in Italy after the Huns 
left. The power of old Rome was almost gone. In 
the year 476 a.p. a remarkable thing happened. The 
Roman Emperor Augustulus was deposed. His place 
was taken by a Teuton chief, Odoacer. This marks 
the end of the old line of Roman Emperors in the 
West. In the East emperors continued to rule in Con- 
stantinople, but the empire was different from what 
it had been formerly. A tremendous change had 
taken place. 

The Meaning of the Change. Let us see what this 
change means. Now, the ruler of the Roman Empire 
is not a Roman; heisa Teuton. The vastterritory that 
formed the western part of the old(Roman)Empire is 
-held-by Teutonic tribes. The Teutons have actuaHy ~ 
taken the place of the Romans., One of the greatest 
nations in history has been pushed aside. To regard 
this change as a great misfortune, would be a serious 
mistake. What Europe needed was a new race of 
strong men who would be guided by the teachings of 
the Catholic Church. The coming of the Teutons 
supplied this need. 

The Value of the Change. The effect of the Teu- 
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tonic invasions has been described in this way: when a 
fire which has burned down to a few bright coals is 
suddenly covered with a fresh supply, it seems for a 
time that the fire has been put out. But quite the 
opposite is true. Without the fresh supply of coals 
the fire would surely burn itself out. With a supply 
of fresh coal your fire has a chance to come up again 
more brightly than before. The coming of the Teu- 
tons is represented by the fresh coals. It must be 
understood, however, that without the influence of the 
Church, the Teutonic invasions of the Roman Empire 
would have been a terrible disaster, but because of the 
Church’s help, the Teutonic invasions turned out to 
be the fresh fuel which was necessary to keep alive the 
fires of civilization. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. The invasion 
of the Roman Empire by the Teutonic peoples and 
what is called the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
is an historical landmark. The great change just de- 
scribed marks the end of the ancient period, and the 
beginning of a new period in the world’s history, 
known as the Middle Ages. This period lasted for 
about one thousand years. It was a period when the 
Church did great things for civilization. Everything 
of value to humanity done during this time was accom- 
plished under the inspiration of the Catholic Church. 
The first care of the Church, naturally, was to bring a 
knowledge of Christ and his teachings to the people 
of Western Europe. 


THE CHURCH SAVES CIVILIZATION IIs 


The Church, the Protector of Civilization. Surely 
Europe was in a dreadful state. Disorder was every- 
where. Civilization seemed to be doomed. True civili- 
zation cannot perish where the Church is strong. God 
saw Europe’s need of the Church. He raised up saints 
who were heroes. To each was given the task of con- 
verting a whole 
country. Thus we 
Scere atic 
preaching to the 
Irish. St. Boniface 
brought the Faith 
to Germany, while 
St. Augustine is 
known as_ the 
“ Apostle of the 
English.” Besides 
these great men, 
other missionaries 
also helped to 
spread the gospel. 
The «spread. _of 
Christianity saved 


civilization, for Sr. Parrick on His Way To TaRA 


i744 1 The artist would convey the idea of the coming of 
civilization went the Faith to Ireland—the saint fortified by the scriptures, 


with the Church the Cross and the picture of theBlessed Virgin and Infant 


The Church brought civilization to those parts of 
Europe that had little or none. Where it already ex- 
isted, the Church advanced and protected it. 
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Ireland and the Irish. Ireland is an island that 
lies west of England. The inhabitants, the Irish, be- 
long to the same race as the Gauls whom Caesar con- 
quered. While Ireland was never conquered by the 
Romans nor was Roman civilization forced upon Ire- 
land, the Irish were by no means un- 
civilized. Indeed, when Europe was 
in the greatest disorder, the Irish 
schools were overcrowded. Scholars 
flocked to Ireland from everywhere 
and Ireland in turn sent her teachers 
over all Europe. The Church had 
much to do with the splendid things 
done by the Irish. What glory is due 
St. Patrick for bringing the Faith to 
Ireland! 

ot.) Patrick) St.Patrick, who icons 
verted the Irish, was not born in Ire- 
land. He was taken there as a slave. 
When a boy, he was captured by pirates 
‘who sold him to an Irish chieftain. Patrick was put 
to work tending swine. He worked many hours each 
day. His food was of the coarsest; his bed wherever 
he could make it. His life was very hard. Patrick did 
not complain. He was not thinking of himself; he was 
concerned only about the Irish because they were 
pagans. They did not realize our Lord had died for 
them. Patrick longed to tell the Irish about Christ. 
But what could he, a slave, expect to accomplish? 


A Cer.tic Cross 


An early example of Irish 
hristian art 
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Patrick prayed earnestly. An opportunity came to es- 
cape. Patrick fled from Ireland. But he did not mean 
to leave Ireland for good. He set about preparing 


himself for the 
mission to which 
he felt God had 
called him. The 
best schools in 
Europe were 
visited by him. 
After finishing his 
studies, he was or- 
dained. Then the 
Pope gave him a 
commission to 
preach to the Irish. 
Overjoyed at the 
prospect, St. Pat- 
rick set out «for 
Ireland in the year 
433. 

The Conversion 
of the Irish. It 
was no easy task to 
convert a whole 


St. Patrick’s CaTHEDRAL, New York 
Compare this with pictures of cathedrals in Chap. XVII 


nation but with God’s help St. Patrick meant to do it. 
Success at length crowned his labors. We to-day in 
America can actually see the fruit of his labors. St. 
Patrick planted the Faith in Ireland so well that Ire- 
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land is often called the “Isle of Saints.” Quite 
properly the largest and perhaps the most beautiful 
church on the American continent is named in his 
honor. St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City is 
America’s token of gratitude to the Apostle of Ireland. 

Ireland after St. Patrick. With Catholicity came 
a new life to Irish civilization. Ireland became a new 
place, a world in itself. There were wonderful schools 
at Armagh and on Iona island. Indeed the Irish in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries succeeded in 
building up a truly marvelous system of education. 
There were over thirty well-known schools. The 
whole scholastic system in Europe combined could not 
equal in any particular the splendid schools of Ireland. 

The Irish and Civilization. When you' study the 
history of Europe during the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries you will learn in what a dreadful state Europe 
then was. These were the centuries of ceaseless war- 
fare and wanton destruction. The Huns, the Moham- 
medans, the Norsemen, each in turn left a trail of ruin 
until it seemed as though Europe would become a land 
of savages. But the Church was working all this time, 
while the Irish monks were doing their part to help 
to bring back civilization to Europe. 

The Irish Monks in Europe. By the sixth century 
the Irish monks had built their monasteries in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. During the next three centu- 
ries they came to the continent in great numbers (says 
St. Bernard, “ like bees from a hive”). The mission 
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of the Irish was to preserve and to restore civilization. 
“From Egypt in the East to Iceland in the North, 
hardly an acre can be found that has not been conse- 
crated by the ceaseless strivings, the sweat and blood of 
the men of Ireland.” 

St. Gregory and the English. The conversion of 
the English was due in io to St Mace While 
he was a monk he gm : 
happened to be pass- 
ing the slave market 
in Rome. He no- 
ticed there some 
handsome boys. 
They were for sale. 
Attracted by their 
fine faces, he asked 
to what people : 
they belonged. iets Not ANGLES 
“Angles? was the Pere Grscty and’ the slave, boys from Angleland 
reply. “Nol”. said St: “Gregory, “not Angles” but 
Angels,” and he added “ the praise of God will yet be 
sung in their land, so that their fair souls may become 
angels in Heaven.” Some years later this monk was 
called to the chair of Peter as Pope Gregory I. He 
remembered the handsome boys in the slave market 
and resolved to bring this people to the knowledge of 
the true God. 

St. Augustine and the Forty Monks. To convert 
the Angles in Angleland, or England, Pope Gregory 
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dispatched St. Augustine with forty companions. St. 
Augustine made a landing in the southeastern part of 
England, in 597. The task before Augustine and his 
companions was a great one. Through Bertha, the wife 
of the English king, 
St. Augustine was 
given jvay | hears, 
King Ethelbert in- 
sisted that the meet- 
ing be held in the 
openipair: lee was 
afraid that these 
strange men _ had 
some power that 
could bring great 
harm upon him. St. 
Augustine won the 
king by his earnest- 
ness. Ethelbert 
gave the mission- 


Tue Conversion oF Kinc ETHELBERT BY aAfries permission to 
ar aes preach. Their la- 
bors bore fruit. Soon they had succeeded in con- 
verting many to Christianity. Canterbury was made 
the headquarters of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. 

St. Boniface. Another name that stands for heroic 
zeal is that of St. Boniface. St. Boniface was of a noble 


English family. His parents were anxious that he take 
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up a career in the world but Boniface felt called to 
higher things. He became a monk, and then, with the 
permission of his superiors, undertook the conversion of 
the Germans. Huis labors led him into the forests of 
Germany to preach 
to the fiercest of the 
German tribes. St. 
Boniface was utterly 
fearless. On one 
occasion he cut down 
an ‘oak’ "that-~was 
held sacred by the 
Germans. St. Boni- 
face told the Ger- 
mans he needed the 
timbers from the 
oak for a Christian 
chapel.“ The™ zeal 
of ' “St. Boniface 


brought SUCCESS. Sr. Bonirace Causinc THE DESTRUCTION 


Great numbers were _ OF THE OAK Ms 
ws. The German tribes, before their conversion to Christi- 
converted to Christi- anity, believed the oak to be sacred 


anity and the Faith was firmly established. His 
life ended gloriously, for he won the crown of 
martyrdom. 

People of Eastern Europe. Since finishing the 
history of Greece and Rome, we have been interested 
in two other great European peoples, the Celts and 
Teutons. We remember that the Gauls and Irish are 
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Celts. The Teutons, we saw, were the peoples who 
put aside the Romans and spread over western Europe. 
We must tell of yet another speenly who help make 
up the population 
of Europe, the 
Slavs. The Slavs 
are divided into 
various branches, 
just as there are 
divisions of the 
Celts.and. Teu- 
tons. 

Slavic Nations; 
Poland. In north- 
central Europe lie 
Poland, Lithuania, 
and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The whole 
eastern part of the 
continent is occu- 
pied by Russia. 

Joun Sosresxi, Kinc or PoLanp, AND All these countries 

DEFENDER OF VIENNA are inhabited by 
Slavs. The people of Poland, Lithuania, and Slo- 
vakia were converted to the Catholic Church from 
paganism several centuries later than the peoples of 
western Europe, and once converted, they remained 
loyal to the Faith with remarkable constancy. 

Poland, Europe’s Defender. It was this loyalty 
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to their Faith that gave che Poles courage to 
fight against their infidel enemies, the Turks, who 
tried to crush Poland and would, no doubt, have done 
serious damage to European civilization. Later, we 
shall learn more about this common enemy; for the 
time being, it will be enough to remember that for 
centuries, Poland acted as one of the bulwarks against 
the Turks who would have destroyed western civiliza- 
tion. As late as the close of the seventeenth century, 
the peace of Europe was threatened from this quarter, 
and was saved largely by the courage of John Sobieski 
and his Polish soldiers who fought for “Faith and 
Fatherland.” 

New Dangers from the East and North. We see 
now the great importance of the work done by the 
Catholic missionaries. The conversion of the Irish 
and other European peoples was the beginning of 
progress. Had Europe been free of warfare the 
growth of civilization would have been rapid. But 
Europe was not free. Europe had not seen the last 
invader. In the seventh century a new terror arose 
in the East: This was the rise and spread — of 
Mohammedanism. In the eighth century, bands of 
fearfully cruel men from the north, Norsemen, de- 
scended upon Europe. Happily each of these terrible 
dangers was properly met, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 
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POINT ae REMEMBER 

1. The Teutons or Germans were hired as soldiers to fight 
Rome’s battles. 

2. The Teutons were very unlike the Romans in appearance; 
their customs and laws were different. 

3. They came into the Roman Empire peacefully at first, then 
in 378, at Adrianople, the Teutons defeated the Romans. 

4. The Huns from Asia threatened to destroy both Teutons 
and Romans. 

5. England was invaded by the Jutes and later by the Angles, 
Saxons and Danes, all of whom were Teutons. 

6. Europe was in great disorder as a result of the Teutonic 
invasions of Roman territory. 


7. The Church saved civilization. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In which home would you prefer to have lived, a Greek, 
a Roman or a Teuton? Give your reasons. 

2. Do you think St. Leo was brave? Prove your answer. 

3. Was the fall of Rome a calamity? Explain your answer. 

4. Point out on your map the places settled by the Germans. 

5. What dates from this chapter will you add to your list of 
important dates? 

6. Tell the story of St. Boniface, St. Patrick, and St. Augustine. 

7. What characteristics have the Poles and the Irish in common? 

8. Mention the name of a great Polish leader. 

g. Why do we say that the Irish did great things for civilization? 


THE RISE OF MOHAMMED IZ5 


CuHaprer XIV 
CHARLEMAGNE 


Mohammed. A new danger, Mohammedanism, 
now threatened to destroy Europe. This was a religion 
started by a man named Mohammed. His life is 
extremely interesting. Mohammed was an Arab. 
His birthplace was Mecca. He was a poor boy. He 
earned a living by driving a camel in one of the many 
caravans that made trips across the deserts of Arabia. 
Camel driving is dull work; it requires little effort. 


ee ee re a 


A Caravan Crossinc THE DESERT 
The camels, called “ships of the desert,” carry the goods across the sandy wastes 


As Mohammed had little else to do, he spent his 
spare time thinking about religions. 

Mohammed’s Rise to Wealth. Young Mohammed 
was clever. He was successful at bargain hunting. 
Soon he was promoted from the position of a mere 
camel driver to that of superintendent of an entire 
caravan. Then he got possession of the caravan by 
marrying the rich lady who owned it. Now he had 
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his longed-for opportunity to make up a religion. 
When he was camel driving he came in contact with 
various religions. He knew just a little about the 
true religion, for he had met Christians. So he took 
ideas from different sources and made them into a 
new religion. Mohammed called his religion Islam. 
Islam. God is called Allah in the Mohammedan 
religion. Mohammed sums up his religion thus: 
“ Allah is God and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
Mohammed himself is a very important figure in this 


MowamMep Srartinc Out to BaTTLe 
He believed that his religion should be spread by the sword 


religion. The book of the Mohammedan religion 
is called the Koran. The Mohammedan church build- 
ing is the mosque. There is one important teaching 
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of this religion, namely, that those who die fighting 
Christians will go to the Mohammedan heaven. Their 
idea of heaven is not a noble one. 

Mohammed as a Preacher. Mohammed began to 
preach in Mecca but he was expelled from the town. 
He fled to Medina. This happened in 622 a.p., an im- 
portant date. The Hejira, as his flight was called, 


Ii my 


Tue BATTLE oF Tours 


Here the Mohammedans were defeated, thus saving Europe from disaster. Find the 
location of Tours on map on following page 


proved to be the turning point in his career. There- 
after Mohammed was wonderfully successful. After 
getting a sufficiently large number of followers to 
make an army of good size, he began the conquest of 
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Arabia, which was not difficult. He converted Arabia 
by conquering it. Mohammed died ten years after the 
Hejira, in 632, but the work of conquest did not stop. 
His generals formed a plan to conquer Europe. 

The Spread of Mohammedanism. Mohammed?’s 
followers believed, as he did, that Islam should be 
spread by the sword. The Holy Land fell under the 
power of the unbelievers. Then they moved across 
north Africa, conquering it, and settling there. One 
of the Mohammedan generals followed the route of 
Hannibal through Spain. Next the Mohammedans 
attempted to take possession of France. In 732, the 
Mohammedans were beaten near Tours in France by 
the Frankish leader Charles Martel. How terrible 
would it have been had the victory gone to the un- 
believers! It is significant that this battle was fought 
in France. You can judge how successful the Moham- 
medans had been. They were not entirely driven 
out of Europe, however, for many centuries. They 
remained in Spain for over a hundred years after 
Columbus discovered America. 

Charlemagne. Europe’s great need was the pres- 
ence of a powerful leader who could bring order 
into western Europe. You must remember that the 
various German or Teutonic tribes in western Europe 
were still quite uncivilized. The Church was making 
heroic efforts to convert these peoples and to teach 
them something about civilization. But great obstacles 
were in the way of progress. The danger of Moham- 
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medan invasions was not entirely past. From the 
north, fierce men called Norsemen constantly threat- 
ened to destroy the little progress that had been made. 
, Fortunately, a great 
leader did come; his name 
is Charlemagne, or Charles 
the Great. 
Charlemagne’s Rise to 
Power. Charlemagne was 
a grandson of the leader 
who defeated the Mo- 
hammedans near Tours, 
732. His father also was 
a great leader! ~Charle- 
magne succeeded _shis 
father, Pepin, as king of 
raiay ee ev te the”; “German “Prank: 
His name means Charles the Great From the beginning he - 
made a splendid king. His secretary gives us a fine 
description of the great leader. Charlemagne, he 
says, was “large and robust, of commanding stature 
and excellent proportions, for it appears that his height 
measured seven times the length of his own foot.” 
He was as good as he was handsome, so it is no wonder 
that he was ioved by his people. 
Charlemagne as a Military Leader. Charlemagne 


began his reign by making himself complete master 
in his own country, or roughly speaking, what is now 
France. Then he turned his attention elsewhere. 
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His conquests took him into Germany and into Italy. 
Everywhere he was successful. He put a real check 
on the power of the Mohammedans in Europe. By 
the year 800 a.p., he was undisputed master of a large 
part of western Europe. 

The Coronation of Charlemagne. Charlemagne 
went to Italy where he met Pope Leo. On Christmas 


Tue CoronaTION OF CHARLEMAGNE 
The ceremony took place in the old Church of St. Peter in Rome, Christmas, a.p. 800 


day, 800 a.p., while Charlemagne was attending Mass 
at St. Peter’s, the Pope crowned him “ Emperor of the 
Romans.” Thus was a new empire founded. It dif- 
fered from the old Roman Empire in very important 
points. This new empire was Teuton; it was Chris- 
tian; it was entirely of western Europe. It was called 
the Holy Roman Empire. 
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Charlemagne and Education. Strange as it may 
seem, this great man, Charlemagne, could not write. 
He felt this handicap very keenly for he was careful 
to keep writing materials under his pillow that he 
might practice. How- 
ever, he did every- 
thing possible to bring 
education to his sub- 
jects. He started a 
model school in his 
own palace for the 
sons of the Frankish 
nobility. The most 
famous scholar of the 
time was the English- 
man, Alcuin. Charle- 
magne brought him 
to France .as director. 
of the Palace School. 
Charles: built up.23 


CHARLEMAGNE ENCOURAGES THE PUPILS a 
IN THE PALaAce SCHOOL splendid system of 


There are none who realize as keenly the 


advantages of an education as those to whom laws for the people In 


it has been denied 


addition to what he 
had done for them in the matter of education. In- 
deed, he is regarded as one of the best rulers of all 
time. When he died, in 814, there was grief among 
his people. 

The Division of the Kingdom. Charlemagne 
probably suspected that after his death his sons would 
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quarrel over the territory each was to have. To avoid 
trouble Charlemagne made a will. According to the 
will, each of his sons received a fair share of the king- 
dom. Unfortunately his sons would not agree to do 
as the will said. They began to fight. Some of the 
grandsons began to fight also. Bloody wars were 
fought over the division of the land. The quarrel 
was patched up twice, at Verdun, in 843, and again in 
870, at Mersen. 

The Treaty of Mersen, 870. The treaty signed at 
Mersen contained some important matters. The great 
empire of Charlemagne was again divided. This 
time the parts represented more nearly the three 
modern countries of France, Germany and _ Italy. 
Italy was marked off from Europe by natural boun- 
daries. In the case of France and Germany the 
natural boundaries were not as noticeable. 

The Beginnings of Modern Languages. ‘The 
treaty took into account the growing differences in 
language between the people in western and eastern 
Europe. The Franks were already speaking the lan- 
guage that was to become French: ‘The eastern part 
of the Empire was purely German in both people and 
language. This division of the empire laid the foun- 
dation for France and Germany to-day. The treaty 
of Mersen did not bring peace to Europe for part of 
Europe was to be attacked again. 

The Norsemen. Europe was to see another bar- 
barian invasion. This was the invasion of the Norse- 
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men. These folk came from the northern part of 
Europe. They were fierce sea-rovers. In their wild 
sea excursions they went as far east as Russia and as 
far west as America. It is thought that America was 
visited by them about the year 1000. 

The Effect of the Norse Invasions. To appreciate 
the effect of the Norse invasions we must know what 
sort of people they were. They were not very civilized. 
JT heysmever ‘saw a 
school or a_ book, 
nor did they know 
anything about 
Christianity. They 
made their trips in 
light, swift boats 
which were painted 
black, with a carved 
dragon’s head at the 
prow. Along the 
sides hung the 
shields of the war- 
TiO“S Sie aie ws aa) 
usually had a pic- 
ture of a dreadful 
monster painted 
Tue Norsemen ATTACKING Paris upon it. The sight 


These terrible sea rovers were feared over all Europe 


of such a boat com- 
ing to the coast of a country would be sufficient 
thoroughly to frighten the inhabitants. When the 
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Norsemen landed, they devastated the country. Noth- 
ing was spared. Churches, homes, and schools shared 
the same fate. The people were killed or enslaved. 
The Invaded Countries. England suffered terribly 
from these cruel invaders. Ireland also was a prey to 
them. This was a great misfortune because Ireland 
had, at this time, a high degree of civilization. The 
Norsemen visited France with such regularity that the 
weak French king offered them a large piece of French 
territory if they would cease their work of destruction. 
The offer was accepted. The Norsemen settled in a 
place called after them, Normandy. Soon they became 
like the French in language and customs. We shall 
learn that this people had a great deal to do with Eng- 


land but this matter must wait for the next chapter. 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 
1. Mohammed began a religion which he spread by conquest. 
2. The Mohammedans made progress even in Europe, conquer- 
ing much of Spain and reaching France. 
3. Charlemagne was first of the Holy Roman Emperors. 
4. The Norsemen were fierce sea rovers. 
5. They settled in France in the province of Normandy. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What does a Mohammedan boy’s religion teach him? 

2. Suppose the Christians had lost the battle of Tours: what 
would have been the effect on Europe? 

3. Why is Charlemagne regarded as important in history? 

4. In what respects does the Holy Roman Empire differ from 
the ancient Roman Empire? 

5. Draw a map showing the division made by the treaty of 
Mersen. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND 


The Influence of England. “The sun never sets 
on the British possessions”? is the boast of England. 
This statement is quite correct because the British flag 
is to be seen in the farthest parts of the earth. You 
will find it just across our whole northern boundary, 
for Canada belongs to England. The Union Jack is 
swayed by the hot breezes of Africa. A whole con- 
tinent, Australia, is part of the British Commonwealth. 
Certainly we must say that the control of one fourth 

= of the earth’s surface 

Ap =_. | by this little island 

=] is one of the astound- 

ing facts of history. 

How did this hap- - 
pen? 

Early England. 
It took England cen- 
turies to get hold of 
so much territory. 
to Ree free ats  ncland hee 
self was a conquered country. That was in the days 
of Julius Caesar. Then the island was inhabited 
mostly by Britons, a Celtic people. The Romans under 
Caesar had great difficulty in conquering the Britons, 


aes 


A Roman Watt In BritarIn 
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nor did the Roman armies which came later fare much 
better. The Romans succeeded in conquering only that 
part of the island that is now known as England. To 
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protect their part of this against the wild and un- 
conquered tribes in the north, the Romans built a wall 
which extended across the island. 

Roman Britain. Britain (England) thus became 
a Roman province. As such she was governed by 
Roman officials. Roman law and Roman civilization 
came to Britain. The remains of some of the old 
Roman structures in England still exist. Indeed the 
Romans gave names to places we think to be purely 
English. For example, Chester is the name of an 
English town. This name comes from castra, the 
Latin word for camp. There are other traces of 
Roman influence also. 

The Departure of the Romans. You remember 
how the Teutonic tribes gradually took possession of 
the Roman Empire. When Rome’s safety was threat- 
ened, she could not afford to be keeping garrisons in 
England, so the order was given for the Roman sol- 
diers to leave. From this time on (410) England 
was at the mercy of every foreign invader. The Jutes, 
the Angles and the Saxons came over from the con- 
tinent of Europe, helping themselves to large slices of 
British territory. The Danes followed. England now 
had a mixed and quarrelsome population. Warfare 
was incessant. The fighting lasted for four hundred 
years and more. The different peoples would have 
destroyed one another had not a great man come upon 
the scene. This man was Alfred, rightly called “ the 
Great? 


KTS 
ALFRED THE GREAT 39) 

Alfred the Great. Alfred was born in 849. His 
father was Ethelwulf. When Ethelwulf began to 
reign, his kingdom was small. By good generalship 
he made himself ruler of a large part of England. 
Warfare ceased for a time. While the country was at 
peace Ethelwulf went to Rome, taking his young son 
Alfred with him. In Rome they met the Pope who 
was most kind to 
them. Alfred was 
greatly impressed by 
what he saw. On his 
return to England he 
resolved to spend all 
his spare time study- 
ing, thus preparing 
himself to be a use- 


ful man. 

Alfred as King. 
Alfred succeeded his 
brother, who was 
killed by the Danes. 
They had renewed Kine Atrrep 
the war with the English. The English were in desper- 
ate straits. Alfred was king in name only, because the 
Danes were in possession of the whole country. The 
Danes sought Alfred’s life. Alfred was compelled to 
hide in the woods and swamps. Whenever he could, 
he gathered together a band of English to train them 
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to fight. Alfred refused to give up. He knew he 
would yet win though there seemed to be nothing but 
discouragement and danger ahead. 

The King without a Throne. Alfred’s days were 
not pleasant ones. Most of his time was spent elud- 
ing the Danes. Many of his own subjects did not 
know where he was. Some thought him dead. One 


Kine ALFrep ALLows THE Cakes To BuRN 


time when he was trying to avoid the Danes, he came 
upon a peasant’s hut hidden in the woods. Alfred 
asked for shelter. The great man was allowed to 
enter the humble home. In return for shelter, the 
housewife gave him the task of watching some cakes 
that were baking, lest they burn. Alfred was more 
interested planning how to overcome the Danes than 
minding cakes. The cakes were allowed to burn. The 


THE KING AS.A MINSTREL TAL 


housewife was very angry. She told him just how she 
felt about it. An old English poet describes it thus: 


“There, don’t you see those cakes on fire? 
Then wherefore turn them not? 
Yowre glad enough to eat them 
When they are piping hot.” 


This was strange 
treatment for a king 
to, -recéive.'. | -Ehe 
peasant family never 
knew they were 
entertaining their 
king. 

The King as a 
Minstrel. Alfred 
did a daring thing. 
He needed to know 
just how strong the 
Danish army was. 
Knowing this, he 
could plan a. battle. 
How could he get 
this necessary infor- 
mation? He dis- 


Kinc Atrrep Discuisep as A MINsTREL 
Visits THE Danish Camp 


guised himself as a minstrel. Then he wandered 
into the Danish camp. Here he was made welcome, 
for his fine voice and ready wit pleased the Danes 
very much. Alfred was most obliging. He went to 
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every part of the Danish camp singing all the favorite 
songs for the soldiers. While he was singing he was 
counting the Danish soldiers and observing their fight- 
ing equipment. When he got all the information that 
was necessary for his plans, he quietly left the Danish 
camp. 

The Conquest of the Danes. MHastening back to 
his own people, Alfred called together his army. He 
marched on the Danes. A great battle was fought at 
Wedmore. The Danes were thoroughly defeated. 
They agreed to live at peace with the English and to 
remain in a certain district called Danelagh (Dane 
Law). This is the section north of the Thames and 
extending along the east coast. 

Alfred the Father of the English Navy. Alfred 
learned from his war with the Danes the importance 
of a good navy. The Danes were splendid seamen. 
They were able to sail up a river or along the coast 
to a place where the country was least prepared for 
war. Landing at such a place, they established a base 
for fighting. In this way a foothold was had. Again, 
should the Danes be threatened with defeat they could 
use their ships as a certain means of escape. Alfred 
had noted these advantages a navy gave, so he ordered 
the construction of a fleet. This was the beginning of 
the English navy. In Alfred’s day this navy was 
used for protection but it acted also as an aid to com- 
merce. Alfred is often called the founder of the 
English navy. 
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Alfred and the Church. Next to beating the Danes, 
Alfred’s ambition was to bring education to the Eng- 
lish. This was accomplished by giving all the support 
possible to the spread of the Church. Quite properly, 
Alfred believed that the spread of learning depended 
on the extension of the Church. So missionaries were 
sent to the Danish parts of England and wherever the 
gospel had not yet been preached. Many of the 
churches and monasteries had been destroyed during 
the wars. Alfred directed that they be rebuilt. 

Alfred and Education. The entire task of educat- 
ing the English was not left to the monks. Alfred 
himself helped as much as he could. He had enjoyed 
the benefit of an education and therefore was anxious 
that others should have one. As a boy he had won a 
prize for some poems he had written. 

The Father of English Literature. Alfred is called 
the father of English Literature because he did much 
to advance the study of English. In his day the 
learned men spoke and wrote in Latin. Alfred desired 
that more interest be taken in English. He translated 
a “ History of the World ” from Latin into English. 
Alfred wanted his country’s history to be known. 
Accordingly he had the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” 
written, which tells what happened in England during 
these early years. 

Alfred the Just King. Alfred’s greatest ambition 
was to be a just king. He did everything possible 
to see that justice existed in all parts of his realm. 
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Wrong-doers were speedily punished. The poor were 
protected from oppression. To secure justice for all 
he had a set of laws drawn up. There was a just 
punishment for those who broke the laws and Alfred 
saw to it that the penalty was inflicted when the laws 
were really broken. Alfred deserves our admiration 
because he was a just king. The English grieved 
deeply, when, in 901, great King Alfred died. 
The Danish Kings. Alfred did not succeed in 
putting out of the kingdom the troublesome Danes. 
They still controlled a large part of England. Their 
influence was great. It was so great that soon England 
had Danes for kings. The Danish line of kings lasted 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. Canute was the 
greatest of this line. His two sons reigned after him 
but they were both bad men and bad kings. The last 
Danish king, a son of Canute, died in 1042. Then 
Edward the Confessor, an Englishman, was made king. 
Upon his death an event of great importance to Eng- 
lish history occurred. This was the Norman conquest. 
William, Duke of Normandy. The Norman con- 
quest took place in 1066. It changed England very 
much. While it was an invasion of Northmen, it was 
an invasion of French Northmen, or Normans. You 
remember that the French king gave the Northmen a 
province in France which came to be called Normandy. 
William was the duke, or leader, of the Normans at 
the time Edward was king of England. He was 
Edward’s cousin and he always insisted that Edward 
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promised him the English crown upon his death. In 
the course of time, Edward the Confessor, king of 
England, died. 

The Election of Harold. After the death of 
Edward the question arose concerning his successor. 
Edward had no son. The choice of the Witan, or com- 
mittee of England’s leading citizens, fell upon Harold. 
Harold was a fine warrior and a good man. ‘The 
Witan never even considered William. If the Witan 
knew of Edward’s promise, this was ignored. 

The Norman Conquest. William had no intention 
of abiding by the decision of the Witan. He claimed 
the throne of England. Then to enforce this claim, 


Se SS 


Tue Lanpinc oF THE NorMANS IN ENGLAND 


This invasion of the Norsemen, who had become Frenchmen, caused many changes in 
England 


he collected an army, sailed across the Channel and 


made ready to invade England. Harold with an army 
met William and his force at Hastings. A fierce battle 
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ensued. Harold was killed. William was master of 
England; for there was no one to prevent it. He be- 
came king of England as William I. | 
The Effect of the Conquest on England. The 
Normans (Northmen) having lived in France for 
several generations had become Frenchmen. They had 
French manners and customs; they spoke the French 
language. The Norman 
invasion suddenly brought 
into England, a part of 
France. Thus Norman 
architecture was taken into 
England where it was used 
in the construction of 
some splendid buildings. 
New words and phrases 
were added to the English 
language. 
William Complete 
Master in England. A 


Wiruiam I, Kinc or ENGLAND 
He is usually called William the Conqueror change also took place in 


the way the country was governed. William realized 
that he was king of a people who were not united. 
The addition of so many Normans increased the spirit 
of strife. William knew, therefore, that he could rule 
successfully only if all parties in England respected his 
authority and feared his anger. He built castles in 
different parts of England. These he placed in charge 
of trusted friends. In this way the whole country was 
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directly under his control. William’s system of ruling 
did much to help make England a united nation. 

The King’s Power. Before William died, no one 
dared question the king’s power. The king was 
supreme master. This had the good effect of uniting 
all the people of England under the king. However, 
this system had its drawbacks. If the king were a 
bad man, he could abuse his power. The king could 
do great harm. About one hundred years after Wil- 
liam’s reign, a king did use his great power wrong- 
fully. 

King John. Many think that King John was the 
worst king England ever had. He was so bad that 
one hates to mention him. Indeed we should not talk 
about him but for the fact that when he was king, a 
most important event occurred. It was this: John 
signed an agreement to act as a good king should. He 
made a public promise that he would no longer do 
just as he pleased. He said in this agreement that 
the people had certain important rights. He declared 
they had a right to justice. They could not be taxed 
without their permission. All this and more, John 
admitted when he signed a document known as the 
“Great Charter.” But this happened late in his 
reign. We mention it now because John’s wicked- 
ness got for the people the Great Charter. Let us 
go back some years. 

The Early Years of John’s Reign. John gave little 
promise of being a good king from the beginning. In 
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the first place, John was a bad Catholic. He neglected 
his religious duties shamelessly. On the very day he 
was crowned, he did not go to Communion. With 
such a bad beginning, no wonder his reign was one 
great disaster. Of course he did not become bad 
suddenly; he was a wicked man long before he be~ 
came king. Some people said he broke his father’s 
heart. J 

“Lackland.” John’s older brother, Richard Lion 
Hearted, who succeeded their father, Henry II, died 
leaving no heir. John was made king. At one time 
no one ever thought John would be king. John was 
the youngest of the sons of Henry. John’s chances 
of getting any territory to rule seemed so slight that 
his brothers called him “ Lackland.” Now, John’s 
brothers were all dead, and John was the king. In 
1199 he began his reign. Then trouble commenced. 
Early in his reign he lost a large part of the English 
possessions in France. The English rulers, you know, 
since the time of William the Conqueror, held large 
pieces of French territory. John succeeded in getting 
into a war with his French subjects. A loss of terri- 
tory in France was the result. 

John and the Church. John seems to have had an 
extraordinary talent for getting into trouble. His 
next piece of wrong-doing had to do with the Church. 
The occasion of this was the election of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Canterbury was the most im- 
portant diocese in England. John tried to interfere 
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in the election. He hoped to see one of his friends 
made archbishop. The monks of Canterbury who 
selected the name of the archbishop —the appoint- 
ment had to be made by the ita gs to the 
Pope to settle the 
matter. A settle- 
ment was made. 
The saintly and 
courageous Stephen 
Langton was made 
archbishop. John 
hated) Stephen 
Langton. He went 
so far as to forbid 
him to accept the ap- 
pointment. He also 
refused to obey 
Pope Innocent. 
Then the Pope was 
forced to take stern 
measures. 

The Great 
Charter (1215). Tue Seatinc or Macna Carta 
Thee peeBape Siniwas: ait arn tie piece at te cee atc 
forced to excom- bishop, Stephen Langton, and the barons 
municate John, that is, John was cut off from the 
Church. This was a terrible scandal to the Eng- 
lish. The thought that their king was so wicked as 
to merit such punishment filled them with great horror. 
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But John did not seem to care for anything. He 
began quarreling with the barons. Finally, the barons 
banded together to make John act as a king should. 
To prove his good faith John was forced to sign a 
document ‘called the Great Charter. Often it is called 
by its Latin name Magna Carta, which means great 
charter. By the terms of this document the people 
secured for themselves some liberties. 

The Provisions of Magna Carta. Magna Carta 
contains sixty-three provisions. They may be summed 
up as follows: — (1) The Church is to be free from 
interference. (2) The king cannot tax the people 
without their consent. (3) Every man accused of crime 
has the right to trial by jury. Justice is not to be 
sold, denied or delayed. 

The Value of Magna Carta. The value of Magna 
Carta comes from the fact that it is a contract between 
the ruler and the people. The ruler agrees to do 
what is right by respecting the rights‘of-his subjects. 
The agreement affects all classes from the highest to 
the lowest. Thus, a poor man is guaranteed the same 
treatment as a great noble in matters of personal rights. 
For example, a poor man could not be convicted of a 
crime without a trial, just because he was poor. The 
Charter is often called the foundation of English 
liberty. 

The End of King John. The Charter was hardly 
signed when John declared he would pay no attention 
to it. He seemed determined to disregard it. But the 
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nobles and bishops were equally determined. They 
said that if John persisted in his methods they would 
not have him for their king. John ignored the warn- 
ing. Then the barons offered the English crown to 
the eldest son of the 
French king, who 
was delighted to ac- 
cept it. He col- @ os 
lected an army to — 
force John to sur- 
render the throne. 
John saw the seri- 
ousness of the situ- 
ation and gathered 
an army of his own. 
The two parties be- 
gan warfare. John 
lostpaehise @treasuse 
wagons, which he 
had taken along to 
war. It is said that 


Re 


Srmmon vE Montrortr 
this loss SO affected He is usually given the credit for calling the first 


English Parliament 


him that he died. 
So passed away an unfortunate man who, though he 
had the proud title of king, had not a single friend. 
The Growth of English Liberty. Magna Carta 
was the first step forward in the progress of English 
liberty. During the same century the people succeeded 
in obtaining from the king additional rights and 
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privileges. It happened that Henry III, who succeeded 
John, was somewhat like him. At first, people did not 
realize the kind of man Henry was, for, when he was 
made king, he was too young actually to rule. But 
when Henry grew old enough to take charge of the 
government, he showed what manner of man he was. 
Henry refused to obey the terms of Magna Carta, 
although he had taken an oath to be bound by them. 
The barons, thinking that Henry was like his father, 
made war on him. A nobleman named Simon de 
Montfort was the leader of the barons. Simon soon 
had Henry a prisoner. Then Simon called a meeting 
of all the great men of England. At this meeting 
were present also representatives of a number of the 
towns of England. 

The First Parliament (1265). This meeting is 
one of the important events in English history. The 
French word which means “ to speak” is “ parler,” so 
the meeting was called a parliament because those 
attending it came to speak about the people’s rights. 
The remarkable thing about this meeting was the 
presence of representatives of the people. The meet- 
ing was made up not only of the influential men of 
noble birth but also of representatives of the towns. — 
In a parliament that followed this, the Model Parlia- 
ment (1295), the two groups became somewhat dis- 
tinct. The “ House of Lords ” grew out of one group; 
the “House of Commons” from the other. The 
Parliament that governs England to-day is a develop- 
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ment of these two parliaments. These parliaments 
are of ‘interest to us, because the English Parliament 
has had an influence on American history. The 
founders of our government got some useful ideas 
for the American Congress from the English Par- 
liament. 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. England (Britain) was invaded by the Romans; afterwards 
by the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, the Danes and the Normans, 
all of whom were Teutonic peoples. 

2. Alfred was one of England’s greatest kings; he saved his 
country from the Danes. 

3. William the Conqueror, a Norman, made himself king of 
England in 1066. 

4. Magna Carta was sealed by King John in 1215. 

5. Simon de Montfort called the first parliament in the year 
1265. This was followed by the Model Parliament in 1295. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. England was invaded many times. Were any of the inva- 
sions of any help to England? 

2. What titles were given to Alfred? Which one do you 
prefer? Why? 

3. Was William’s invasion of England justified? Prove your 
answer. 

- 4. Why did the people of King John’s time think they had 
won a victory in securing the right of trial by jury? Were they 
right in thinking as they did? Prove your answer. 

5. What rights other than that of trial by jury did Magna 
Carta secure to the English people? 

6. Of what importance were the meetings held in England in 
the years 1265 and 1295? 
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CuapTer XVI 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Middle Ages and To-day. 


If you could ask 


a boy who lived during the Middle Ages, about 
his customs, dress, amusements, you would be sur- 


A Feast IN THE CASTLE 


Wild boar’s head is the principal dainty 


prised to learn how his 
life differed from yours. 
His sports would seem as 
strange to you as yours 
to him. He was an ex- 
pert horseman and a fine 
hunter but he never hit 
a baseball or passed a 
football. His food was 
different. Were you in- 
vited to have a meal with 
his family, you might not 
enjoy the food. For ex- 
ample, wild boar was a 
great dish; you probably 
would not like it. We 
must use forks when we 
eat and as your friend 


had none, eating a meal in those days might 
prove a task. But when your friend began to describe 
how the country was governed, you would not under- 
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stand him at all. Government in the Middle Ages 
was quite unlike that in ancient Greece or in Rome. 
It differed from our own form of government. It 
was a special form of government called feudalism. 

Feudalism. It would be hard exactly to define 
feudalism, for it was not just the same at all times in 
all countries. The system worked in this way: if 
you think of most of the people in the early Middle 
Ages as dwellers in the country, and almost all the 
inhabitants as feudal lords, or as vassals, or as serfs, 
you will have grasped the first point in the lesson. 
Now let us study these divisions to see what each did 
and how each lived. 

The Feudal Lord. If you were to visit what we 
call France during the tenth or eleventh centuries, you 
would find that the country was divided into a number 
of large sections and that each section was ruled by a 
noble. The noble ruling over such a section was called 
a feudal lord. How he got his large piece of territory 
would take a long time to tell. It might have hap- 
pened that one of his ancestors received the land from 
his king; or he might have won it from a rival feudal 
“lord in battle. Again, it often happened that some 
small independent land owner, feeling that he could 
not protect his property, gave his land to his more 
powerful neighbor, who, in return, granted him the use 
of the land and promised him protection. The feudal 
lord was, therefore, a land owner, but he was more 
than this. Many of the acts performed by this feudal 
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lord were those we ordinarily expect a ruler to per- 
form. The fact 1s that the feudal lord was not merely 
a landlord, he was also something of a ruler. 

The Vassal. The one receiving land from a feudal 
lord is called a vassal. When the lord granted land 


A Lorp Recervinc Homace From His’ Vassau 


Seldom is there a picture of these medieval scenes that does not include a representative 
of the Church. Notice the Bishop standing behind the throne 


to a vassal, the vassal got merely the use of the land, 
the lord still retained the title of owner. But notice 
that after the death of a vassal the land did not return 
to the feudal lord who was its legal owner; the use 
of the land could pass to the son of the vassal. An- 
other peculiar thing about the position of the vassal is 
this, the vassal himself might be the lord of a vassal; 
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thus vassal B of feudal lord A, might in turn be a 
feudal lord to vassal C. The peculiar relations exist- 
ing between lord and vassal will be made clearer by 
a study of the ceremony which took place when a man 
became a vassal. The ceremony was called homage. 

Homage. Let us attend the ceremony of homage. 
The new vassal comes into the presence of the lord, 
who is seated on a low throne in the great hall of his 
castle. Kneeling, and with head bowed, the vassal 
clasps the hands of his lord, promising to be his man. 
The lord then gives the vassal the kiss of peace and 
declares himself ready to defend the vassal even at the 
risk of his life. As a sign of the agreement the lord 
gives his new vassal a clod of earth or a green twig. 

The Obligations of the Vassals. The vassals were 
bound to render to the lord various services. There 
was considerable variation in the services promised, 
but usually the vassal bound himself to fulfill promises 
such as these: (1) To serve in the army of the feudal 
lord forty days each year;- (2) to give a sum of 
money when the eldest son of the lord was made a 
knight and on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage; 
(3) should the lord be taken prisoner, the vassal would 
help to ransom him. 

Feudal Relationship. If you think about the full 
meaning of this ceremony you will come to under- 
stand the essential points of feudalism. They may be 
summarized thus: the land of the country was held 
by vassals from a lord; between the lord and each of 
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his vassals there was a close personal bond; finally, 
the lord was ruler over those who lived on his estate. 
t does for us the 
medieval lord did 
—but very 
poorly and im- 
perfectly — for 
those who lived 
on his vast estate. 
Let us now study 
the other people 
living on the 

lord’s estate. 
Hubegwve tis.,. 
The vast bulk of 
the people of the 
early middle ages 
wercee farm 
workers. In many 
cases they were 
not free laborers 

These peasants of the Middle Ages show by 

their appearance that their lot was a poor one, byt serfs, workers 
bound to the soil. The serfs lived on the estate of 
some feudal lord or vassal. Their dwellings were 
usually grouped together in a village. The serf 
generally had to remain on the land on which he was 
born. For the use of the land the serf was obliged 
to pay the lord by laboring upon that portion of the 
lord’s estate which the lord reserved for his own use, 
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and in addition to this, the serf usually had to supply 
the lord with certain quantities of farm produce. The 
serf’s lot was not easy. A visit to his house would 
convince us. 

The Life of the Serfs. The serfs lived in small 
houses which clustered about the house or castle of 
their lord. .The homes of the serfs were miserable. 
The house consisted of a single room. There was 
almost no furniture. The food of the serfs was of the 
plainest. Coarse black bread was the principal article 
of diet. They drank milk — if they had cows; other- 
wise, home-brewed beer. The taste of sugar was un- 
known to them; honey was their sweet. Meat was 
eaten probably on great feasts only. It would be 
wrong, however, to think that the serfs were unhappy. 
They knew, better than we, how to enjoy simple 
pleasures. They understood, also, that the things of 
this world alone’cannot make us happy. 

The Chief Men of the Village. There were some 
men in the village who were better off than the serfs. 
Usually, each village had a miller who ground the 
grain into flour. A carpenter was a necessary person. 
Farm implements had to be made or mended and so 
the smith with his forge was to be found in each 
village. Of course, the priest was there too. But all the 
people lived under the protection of the feudal castle. 

The Castle. The feudal lord lived in a great stone 
house or castle. It was a home and fort combined. 
As the chief purpose of the castle was to provide a 
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means of defense against an enemy, it was built on the 
top of a hill. If no rocky height was to be had, the 
castle would be erected in a marshy place. In this 
case, it was surrounded by a ditch or moat which was 
filled with water. 
The castle was well 
protected for it was 
like an island. To 
get in or to leave 
the castle, one had 
to cross a draw- 
bridge. When not 
needed, this was 
drawn up close to 
the castle walls. 
‘The y,Castles:/'a 
Place of Safety. 
During an attack, 
the people in the 
castle were quite 
safe from the 
enemy, for the 
ie castle could not be 
A MepievaL CastTLe captured easily ex- 
de ye tunisia, or Gtoee he Uae’ ine wee Pe Oya Stamvin gitite 
and the residence of the lord at the farther side garrison. This could 
be done if the enemy could besiege the castle long 
enough, for rarely was there a large food supply on 
hand. During the attack there would be many to feed 
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because all the people of the nearby village went into 
the castle when warfare commenced. 

The Attack on the Castle. To attack a castle re- 
quired great courage. Those defending it had the 
advantage. In almost perfect safety, they could shoot 
arrows at the attacking party. It was, therefore, a 
great accomplishment for the attacking party to get 
near the castle. When they did come close their 
position was not enviable. Then the garrison hurled 
great stones down upon them. Sometimes the defend- 
ers poured oil or molten lead on the attacking force 
from those narrow slit-like openings you notice in the 
castle towers. Woe to the soldier who was below 
when this happened. 

The Castle as a Home. The castle made a better 
fort than home. The most ordinary conveniences we 
have in our homes were unknown to the castle dwell- 
ers. When we visit one of these old castles we shall 
see that this is true. The place where the lord lived 
resembled a huge stone barn. The plan of the resi- 
dence was simple. It consisted of a great hall with 
several smaller rooms off this. The rooms opened 
into each other directly. There were no passageways, 
so that to get from one part of the residence to the 
other, you had to pass through the rooms between. 
There could be no privacy. When home, the lord 
and his family spent most of their time in the great 
hall. It was not an attractive place. The walls were 
perfectly bare except for an occasional tapestry. There 
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was little furniture. The furniture they had was 
not comfortable where we should expect to find 


it“s0; 
The Cas 


more about 


Hall. Perhaps you would like to know 
e castle hall since the lord spent so much 
of his timethere. 
At one end of it — 
the hall was really 
a large room-— 
was the table where 
the lord sand. his 
family ate. The 
table was often on 
a raised platform. 
The lord had a big 
chair for himself. 
He looked very im- 


A Wanverinc MINSTREL portant when seated 
An evening’s entertainment for the castle dwellers | hs ; 
who had no radio or gramophone in this chair. The 


lord was really a king in his own section of the coun- 
try. The people about him respected and feared him 
much more than they feared and respected the real 
king. The lord was wise, therefore, in making him- 
self appear important when. in the castle hall. The 
hall was heated and lighted also by a great fire which 
burned in an open hearth in the center of the room. 
Steam heat, good light, running water were not for 
the castle dwellers. Life at the castle oftentimes was 
tiresome. 
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Castle Amusements. 


The nobiles were frequently 


at war. When at home they spent much of their time 


playing games. 


Chess was a great favorite. 


The 


people of the castle were often entértained by 


strolling minstrels who 
got their board for their 
songs. But this is little 
amusement surely. It 
must have been very 
dull for the. ladies. 
They had no books to 
read. There were no 
musical 
worth mentioning. The 
piano with the wealth of 
music written for it did 
not come until centuries 
later. Life at the castle 
was quite unattractive. 
Indeed a man’s chief in- 
terest Was not 
castle but in becoming a 
knight and living up to 
the obligations of knight- 
hood. 

Knighthood. To 


instruments 


in his 


Stir GALaHAD, THE PERFECT KNIGHT 


““ My good blade carves the casques of men, 


My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. ”’— Tennyson 


achieve knighthood was the ambition of every boy. 
This meant that he aspired to belong to an association 


of men called knights. 


These were soldiers who were 
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extra brave. Moreover, they believed thy must per- 
form certain good acts. At first, any young man could 
become a knight. Later, knighthood was open only to 
the sons of noblemen. The knights were bound by a 
code called chivalry. The word comes from the French 
word for horse, because the knights went about on 
horseback. They were clothed in* armor of light 
steel: 

The Knight’s Code. The knight was obliged to per- 
form noble deeds. He must never be guilty of a mean 
act. It was the knight’s duty to protect the weak, to 
reverence womanhood and to serve Holy Church. To 
be able to do all that was expected of a knight required 
a course of training. This began when the boy was 
seven years of age. 

The Page. Just about the time our boys go to 
school the boy of the Middle Ages began to prepare 
for knighthood. He started as a page. For seven 
years he served in the castle of some great lord. He 
learned what was expected of a knight. The page 
took lessons in using some of the knightly weapons. 
His manners were not neglected; the ladies at the 
castle taught him how to act as a gentleman. When 
the page passed his fourteenth birthday he might be 
promoted to be a squire. 

The Squire. As a squire the boy learned more 
about the duties of a knight. Sometimes he accom- 
panied his lord to war. He did not join in the fight- 
ing; he merely acted as an attendant to the master. 
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Having reached the age of twenty-one, the squire was 
ready to become a knight. 

The Young Knight. There was a beautiful cere- 
mony attached to becoming a knight. It varied some- 
what in different parts of Europe but the main fea- 
tures were every- 
Where the same. 
Since the Church 
had much to do 
with the ideals of 
chivalry, the cere- 
mony was a’ fe 
ligious one. The 
young squire pre- 
pared for knight- 
hood by prayer. 
Toward evening of 
the day before the 
young man was to 
be made a knight, 
a procession was 


formedead in: (the 
E Tue CONFERRING OF KNIGHTHOOD 
castle. In the Py The blow with the flat of the sword is called the 


cession were all aocolads 

those who were to take part in the ceremony of the 
morrow, together with the friends of the candidate, 
The knight’s armor was carried in the procession which 
moved from the castle hall to the chapel. Arriving 
at the chapel, the armor was deposited on the altar. 
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Then all save the young man withdrew. He was left 
alone in the church guarding his armor. He spent the 
night in prayer. 

The Conferring of Knighthood. In the morning 
after Mass the ceremony of knighthood was completed. 
The lord having charge of the ceremony struck the 
candidate across the shoulders with the flat side of a 
sword pronouncing the words, “In the name of God, 
of St. Michael and of St. George, I dub thee knight; 
be brave, bold and loyal.” Then the knight donned 
his armor. Mounting his horse he gave an_ exhi- 
bition of his skill as a rider. At last he was ready 
to go forth to follow his noble calling and uphold the 
ideals of his order. 

Knightly Amusements. The knights had their 
amusements. They were especially fond of the tour- 
nament. This was a sham battle between two groups 
of knights. Often the knights from one castle would. 
contend against the knights from another castle. 
Usually no great harm was done because they fought 
with blunted weapons. Sometimes two knights would 
have a little battle all by themselves. They called 
this a joust. You will notice that even. the amuse- 
ments of the knights called for skill and daring. 

Knightly Ideals. Tennyson describes the conduct 
of a knight very beautifully. You will find the descrip- 
tion in the “Idyls of the King.” In this poem King 
Arthur speaking of his knights says he made them 
take this oath: 
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“IT made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own words as if his God’s, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity.” 


The Rise of the Towns. Knighthood was a splen- 
did thing especially in the early Middle Ages when 
most people lived in the country. However it lost 
much of its importance in the later Middle Ages. 
People began to change their ways of living. Instead 
of dwelling in the country many people now began 
to live in towns and cities. This change was brought 
about for different reasons. As trade grew the towns 
increased in number and size. 

Origin of the Towns. Some of the towns had 
been in existence a long time; in fact they had come 
down from old Roman days. The increase in trade 
brought more people into these towns. In many 
cases the feudal villages, including the villages around 
monasteries, grew into towns. The location of the 
town had much to do with its growth. Those located 
on trade routes naturally had the best chance to de- 
velop. It is interesting to see how the village be- 
came a town. | 

The Growth of Village to Town. As the village 
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grew larger certain changes naturally took place. The 
people were now so many that they could not find 
safety in the castle during an attack. They had to 
protect themselves. To do this they got permission 
from the lord to build a wall about the enlarged vil- 
lage or town. The wall offered the same protection 
to the townsfolk, in case of attack, as the castle did 


Notice the protecting wall which surrounds it, and its defensive position on top of a cliff 


to the lord and his people. But the town wall some- 
times helped the townspeople to become independent 
of their lord. 

The Townsmen. You must understand that in the 
beginning the townspeople were like the serfs in this, 
they were subject to their lord and while they did 
not work on his farm for him, they did pay him 
taxes and often heavy taxes. The townsfolk were 
artisans and mechanics. Farming had no place in the 
town. You will recognize the people of the town as 
the miller and the carpenter and the blacksmith of 
the old village. 
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Town Charters. The feudal lords made heavy and 
often unjust demands upon the people of the town. 
It was the wish of the people, therefore, to get a 
charter from the lord. A charter was a written agree- 
ment between lord and people. By the terms of 
these charters, the lords usually agreed to grant their 
people a certain degree of self-government. The 
amount of taxes the lord could get from the towns- 
folk was often stated in the charters. Various methods 
were used to obtain charters. Sometimes the people 
openly rebelled. More often they got charters by 
purchase. Through trade the people of the towns 
were becoming wealthy. They were in a position to 
buy privileges from the feudal lord. 

Unity of the Townspeople. The people of the 
towns were united. They were all workers at one 
trade or another and, to advance their interests, they 
formed associations called gilds. The freedom and 
prosperity of the medieval towns is largely due to 
the gild system. Ai little study of the craft gild will 
help us understand how these townspeople worked. 

The Craft Gild. Almost everything we use now- 
adays comes from the factory. In the Middle Ages 
there were no factories. If you wanted a suit of 
clothes you went to the street where the weavers lived. 
It was on a very narrow street. The man upstairs 
could lean out the window and shake hands with his 
neighbor across the street. Having found your 
weaver, you were shown samples of cloth. The kind 
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you selected was woven for you. Then you took the 
newly woven cloth to the tailor. He made it into a 
suit. Should you need a sword you must see the 
armorer. Only the shoemaker could supply you with 
shoes ue Loum ercee 
there were no de- 
partment stores in 
the medieval towns. 
As a rule each man 
was his own manu- 
facturer, storekeeper 
and salesman. 

The Gild’s High 
Standard. Each 
thing was made by 
hand by those who 
were masters of 

ra Ag Ree et pei Craltes mneinakes 
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ae were bound by strict 
rules, for the gild system governed both the manufac- 
ture and sale of articles in the Middle Ages. By this 
system the different kinds of craftsmen agreed to obey 
certain regulations regarding the making of their prod- 
uct as well as the price charged. In this way the 
quality of the work was high and usually the price was 
fair. There was the keenest kind of competition 
among the gildsmen, each striving his hardest to make 
the best article for the price. 
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The Gild System. To be a member of any craft, 
one had to go through a course of training. When 
a boy was old enough he presented himself to a crafts- 
man as an apprentice. If accepted the lad lived with 
this man whom he called his master. He worked 
hard making himself useful, trying meanwhile to learn 
something about the trade. For his work he received 
his board but no pay. After he passed the period of 
apprenticeship, he became a journeyman but he was 
still under his master. If he did his work well as a 
journeyman, he was graduated as a master workman. 
Now he could go into business for himself and have 
an apprentice and journeyman of his own. All this 
was done under ‘strict regulation. 

The Church and the Gilds. You cannot understand 
the gild system unless you know the part the Church 
took in its operation. Every gild pledged its mem- 
bers to the performance of certain religious acts. All 
gilds looked after their sick members. If a gildman 
died his family was taken care of. The gild saw to 
it that prayers were said and Masses were offered for 
the departed brother. Besides this each gild per- 
formed particular acts of piety. It is most edifying 
to read how one gild provided the candles to be used 
in the procession on the feast of Corpus Christi and 
another promised to see that all poor strangers who 
died were given decent burial. The gild system 
helps us to understand the marvelous things done by 
the people of the Middle Ages. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. During the Middle Ages society was organized under a system 
called feudalism. 

2. This system was based on land tenure and personal service. 

3. Chivalry was the ideal of conduct followed by the knights. 

4. In the later Middle Ages, due in part to the great increase 
in trade, many towns sprang up. 

5. The gild system protected and helped the workmen of the 


medieval period. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Suppose you were a vassal: what duties would you have to 
perform! 

2. Explain the difference between a medieval feudal lord and 
a modern landlord. 

3. Imagine you have spent a day with a serf; what do you 
think of his way of living in comparison with your own? 

4. If you were ordered to build a castle, how would you go 
about it? What site would you select? Draw a ground plan of 
a castle. 

5. Study “The Vigil,” the frontispiece. Describe it and tell 
the meaning of each thing in the picture. 

6. Imagine yourself at the procession leading to the ceremony 
of knighthood. Describe the scene from the standpoint of the 
most interested spectator. 

7. Why were St. Michael and St. oS named in the cere- 
mony of knighthood? 

8. Why were the townsfolk of the Middle Ages so anxious to 
get town charters? Explain your answer, 
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CuHaPTerR XVII 
THE IDEALS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Importance of Ideals. The chief reason we 
study about the Middle Ages is that from this period 
we get ideals on important matters. Ideals are tre- 
mendously valuable although they are’hard to talk 
about. You cannot see ideals; you cannot touch them; 
but you can see their effects. You might say that 
ideals are the fine, noble thoughts we have about the 
worth while things of life. These thoughts make us 
want only what is best; likewise, through them we are 
led to reject what is unworthy. 

Ideals of Living. For instance, in our sports, 
if we have ideals of fair play, we can never be 
guilty of cheating nor of taking an unfair advantage 
of an opponent. And so we should feel about other 
things. Ideals about good books or good music make 
us satisfied only with the best. The people who lived 
in the Middle Ages had high ideals. 

Medieval Ideals. They had high ideals about 
learning, about art, about holiness. You will observe 
that the ideals of the Middle Ages covered all the 
important things in life. We owe a debt to the people 
of the Middle Ages, therefore, because they had such 
high notions about everything important. Many of 
these ideals are with us to-day and the world is better 
for them. 
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The Middle Ages and Learning. Education was 
regarded in the Middle Ages as a matter of impor- 
tance. Attached to every cathedral — and a cathedral 
was to be found in every town of any size — was a 
school in charge of the monks. The monks and the 
priests were the most learned men of the time. If a 
boy wanted to get an education he had to go to the 
monastery school. Indeed, the story of medieval 
education is closely connected with the monks. We 
have met them before as missionaries; now we are to 
see them as educators. It will be well, therefore, to 
learn more about the monks. 

The Monks. We know them as men who left the 
world to serve God more perfectly. We have seen 
them as missionaries to the barbarians. From the days 
of our Lord there had been men who gave their lives 
to His service. Sometimes they lived alone, more 
often they dwelt in groups. They followed different 
rules of life. Then came St. Benedict who drew up 
a rule according to which the monks were to live. In 
the course of time practically all the houses where the 
monks lived, or monasteries, followed the rule of St. 
Benedict. 

The Rule of St. Benedict (Benedictine Rule). 
According to this rule, each monastery is governed by 
an abbot who is elected by the monks from among 
their own number. The monks took three vows: a vow 
of obedience, a vow not to marry, and a vow to live as 
poor men. Only men of exceptional character were 
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admitted to be monks and then only after a period 
of training. Women also formed communities. 
They were under the same strict discipline as 
the men. 

The Life of the Monks. First of all the monks 
prayed. Nothing could be more important. If you 
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A Mepievat Monastery 


This one is located in Spain. The mission buildings in America (chapter xxiii) appear to 
be much like this building. Why is this so? 


read the “Idyls of the King” mentioned in the last 
chapter you may recall that this line occurs: ‘ More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” Such is the case. The first great service of the 
monks was prayer. Besides this, the monks worked. 
They had a lovely saying “To labor is to pray.” 
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Everything they did was for God, even the most 
ordinary tasks. 

The Monasteries Centers of Industry. The labor 
of the monks was most helpful to Europe. Many of 
the best towns grew up around some monastery. 
When the monks came to a new part of the country, 
they selected a suitable place and there built a monas- 
tery, ~ [his* was!-a\‘church;-a house a: school anda 
farm combined. The monks were expert farmers. 
They taught the people who lived near the monastery 
the best methods of farming. That section of the 
country where the monastery was located was always 
prosperous looking. The land was cleared, swamps 
were drained, orchards were planted and the whole 
countryside made happy. 

The Monks as Historians. The monks kept records 
of all that happened in the country. The chief source 
of information we have of this time is contained in 
records kept by the monks. They did another service 
for later ages. The monks copied and preserved the 
writings of the learned men of Greece and Rome. 
We would know nothing, probably, of the writings of 
the ancient world except for the monks. 

The Monks as Copyists. Printing had not yet 
been invented, consequently there was only one way 
that a book could be reproduced; that was by copying. 
You would find it a big task to write out by hand this 
little book. The monks copied by hand books much 
larger than this one. Nor were they satisfied with a 
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plain copy. Each letter was done most carefully. 
Often they ornamented the borders of the pages with 
beautiful designs. A whole lifetime could be spent 
copying a single book. 

The Influence of the 
Monks. The Monks were 
engaged in every work 
that would make the 
people happier and better. 
The first hospitals were 
organized by the monks. 
The monastery door was 


never closed against a Tue Writinc Room oF A 
MonasTERY 
stranger. The poor man hoe a 
Betose the invention of PORN books hae 
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The Universities The were said to be ‘“‘illuminated” 


love of learning increased to such an extent that uni- 
versities were founded. Many of those founded in 
the Middle Ages are still in existence. Great Oxford 
University about which we often hear was founded 
about the year 1150. A century later, it is said to 
have had twenty thousand students. There was a 
famous university at Paris where students went to 
learn theology. Bologna was famous for its law 
courses both in church or canon law and in civil law. 
These universities and indeed all the universities in 
Europe were crowded with students. Such was the 
splendid ideal the people of the Middle Ages had con- 
cerning learning. 
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Man’s Greatest Work. Many learned men believe 
that the building of the medieval cathedrals was the 
greatest thing ever done by man. Do you know why? 
Because in building the cathedrals there was brought 
into operation the best in man. This sounds hard but 
it is all really quite simple. In the first place the 
cathedrals represent Faith. Faith is the most im- 
portant thing in life. The cathedrals are great acts 
of faith in stone. The people who built these most 
beautiful of buildings believed that God should have 
the very best dwelling-place that it was possible to 
make. So they thought and thought, and at last 
planned these marvelous buildings. 

The Cathedral as an Example of Engineering. To 
erect these cathedrals extraordinary skill in engineering 
was required. We do not know just how they man- 
aged to build such splendid buildings, for while we 
have all kinds of wonderful machinery for construc- 
tion, it is doubtful whether we could even copy one 
of these cathedrals. It would take many large books 
properly to tell of the amazing skill of these cathedral 
builders. They were people of great intelligence. 

The Cathedral a Thing of Surpassing Beauty. 
The cathedrals are objects of wondrous beauty. They 
are the most beautiful things made by man. So you 
see the building of the cathedrals called forth the best 
thoughts in men. Those who built them were con- 
cerned about their souls, for the cathedral, as we have 
said, was a great act of faith. The people who con- 
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structed these buildings had trained their intellects, 
otherwise, the engineering problems connected with 
the erection of such buildings could never have been 
solved. Finally, they are so beautiful that words can 
hardly describe them. 


— 


CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


The plainer and earlier of these spires is thought by many to be a most perfect piece of 
architecture. In the cathedral are windows of marvelous beauty 


The Gothic Style. The finest of the cathedrals 
built during the Middle Ages are in what is called the 
Gothic style. One of our great American architects 
thinks we should call it the Catholic style since it was 
produced by the Church. This style took many years 
to develop. During the first centuries of our era 
when the Christians were persecuted, they could not 
put up fine buildings for these would attract too much 
attention. Later, when the barbarian invasions swept 
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over Europe, the Church was too busy spreading the 
gospel and saving civilization to give much time to 
architecture. But the opportunity to build came at 
last. 

The Basilica. At first the church builders were 
content to use the old Roman law courts or. basilicas. 
The basilicas were built according to a simple plan. 
They were oblong in shape. Two rows of columns 
were on either side. At one end the judge sat; the 
other end was provided with a vestibule. The architects 
in western Europe found it easy to make a church 
of the old basilica. 

The First Christian Church Buildings. Now let 
us see how the church architects changed the basilica 
into a church. The space in the center became the 
body of the church. It was made ready for the wor- 
shippers with little changing. The two rows of 
columns on either side became the side aisles of the 
church. The judge’s seat was removed and an altar 
put in its place. The entrance to the church was made 
from the old vestibule. This done and the court 
became a church. You have watched the first 
step in the development of the Gothic style. Many 
churches, especially those built in Italy, kept this style 
throughout the succeeding centuries. 

The Romanesque. The Second Step. The wooden 
roof over the center of the basilica met with disfavor. 
Fires were of frequent occurrence. Should the roof 
take fire, there would be little chance of saving the 
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church. The architects, especially those in northern 
Italy and in France, began to experiment hoping to find 
a method for building a lasting roof. By using the arch 
system of the old Romans they evolved a new style of 
architecture called Romanesque which gave them a 
lasting roof of stone. But this style had certain disad- 
vantages. 

The Disadvantages of Romanesque. The use of 
round arches meant low thick walls and heavy columns; 
consequently, the churches were dark and even gloomy. 
The Romanesque would not do. Then lo! what they 
wished for appeared. As if by command, a new style 
sprang up. This is called the Gothic. 

The Gothic, the Most Beautiful Architecture. 
Somehow the architects discovered that by building 
the stone ceiling over ribs which formed pomted arches, 
there would be no need of the heavy columns and the 
low thick walls used in the Romanesque. In the 
Gothic or pointed arch construction, the weight of the 
stone ceiling is supported partly by the columns and 
partly by a stone brace which is found outside the 
building. Notice these stone braces (flying buttresses 
they are called) in the picture. They help the roof 
stay up by bracing the roof supports at the point 
where the weight of the roof might tend to make the 
support fall. This may be somewhat hard to under- 
stand but it is really worth your while to appreciate at 
least a little, the greatness of the construction used in 
the Gothic cathedrals. By using this form of construc- 
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tion a church was built having a lofty roof and great 
window spaces. 

The Gothic Cathedral. The beauty of the cathedral 
is found in every slightest detail. It was built in the 
form of a cross. The western front had the three 


Tue GREAT CaTHEDRAL OF Notre Dame art Paris 


This view taken from the rear shows the great stone braces or flying buttresses which help 
support the stone ceiling 


great portals through which the people passed. About 
the portals were hundreds of statues. Go into the 
cathedral. You are rendered speechless by the sheer 
glory of it. The soft light streams through the jewel- 
like windows. The columns rise past the rainbow 
lights until lost in the shadows beneath the arches of 
the vaulted roof. Gaze down the long dim aisle to 
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see the reason of the cathedral, the altar, God’s dwell- 
ing-place. 

The Sermon of the Cathedral. These wonderful 
cathedrals were erected before most of the modern 
aids to construction work had been invented. They 
were built in small 
towns. In spite of 
tremendous difficulties 
due to poor building 
equipment, the lack of 
wealth and the scarcity 
of labor, these glorious 
buildings were at 
length constructed. 
After all these years, 
they still stand in their 
compelling loveliness, 
the greatest work 
wrought by man. 

Architecture in the 


East. In Constanti- 
INTERIOR OF AMIENS CATHEDRAL 
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zantine. The ground plan of the church was in the 
form of the square cross or the Greek cross. Over 
each of the squares a dome was built. The interior 
surface of the domes was covered with mosaics — pic- 
tures made in tile. Highly colored marbles were used 
in decoration wherever possible. 
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Trade and Architecture. The traders brought a 
knowledge of the Byzantine style to the West. The 
results are very interesting. Often the churches in 
the West that were along the trade routes to the East 
show the influence of Byzantine architecture in parts 
of their buildings. Look at the picture of St. Mark’s 
in Venice. (p. 204) You will observe that while this 
church has Romanesque features, domes are used to 
good advantage in its construction. Southern French 
churches are similarly influenced. 

The Saints of the Middle Ages. We should not 
be surprised to learn that the Thirteenth Century, which 
gave us the grand cathedrals, was noted for great 
saints. We are familiar with the work of some of 
them. The foundation of two great orders, one by St. 
Dominic and another by St. Francis, occurred during 
this century. Their present-day followers, the Do- 
minicans and the Franciscans, are doing splendid things 
for God over all the world and especially here in 
America. 

St. Dominic. St. Dominic was born in Spain. He 
felt called by God to the priesthood. After complet- 
ing his studies he was ordained. Preaching always 
interested St. Dominic. He strove earnestly to. use 
this means to convert some people in southern France 
who had fallen away from the true faith. Our 
Blessed Mother herself gave him a special help; this 
was the Rosary. St. Dominic preached the devotion 
of the Rosary with splendid success. 
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The Dominicans. The fame of St. Dominic went 
everywhere. Soon he was joined by a group of men 
who wanted to follow him. St. Dominic was inspired 
to form an order. It became the Dominican Order, 
called after its saintly founder. In the year 1216, 
this order received the approval of the Pope. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. The Dominican order gave 
to the Church St. Thomas, one of the greatest scholars 
of all time. In honor 
of his great learning, he 
is called the “ Angelic 
Doctor.?* “This ** Prince 
of the Christian Schools ” 
was a great educator. 
His splendid books are 
read by more scholars to- 
day than during his own 
lifetime. Every Cath- 
olic university and sem- 
inary uses his writings 
constantly. ... “ 

The Lessons of His St. THomas Aquinas 
Success. It is interesting to note that when St. 
Thomas was young, many of his friends thought he was 
very slow to learn. Although he did not get high 
marks in his lessons, he always passed. Not being the 
first in his class, some of the supposedly brighter boys 
spoke of him disrespectfully as the “dumb ox.” But 
while St. Thomas may have been slow, he was sure. 
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He worked and worked. He did his level best. Soon 
Thomas was the first scholar in his class. Not long 
after, he was the first scholar in Europe. This should 
convince us that talents are worth only what use we 
make of them. 

St. Francis. No doubt you have often heard of St. 
Francis of Assisi Assisi is the name of the town where 
St. Francis was born. It isa small town in Italy. The 
father of St. Francis was quite well-to-do, so Francis 
had many things — but not everything; happiness he 
did not have. One day he learned why. Hearing 
the words of the gospel about being absolutely poor, 
St. Francis determined to live in utter poverty, just 
as our Lord lived. St. Francis knew he would find 
happiness by living in poverty for by so doing he 
would be fulfilling God’s will. 

The Franciscans. St. Francis began to practice 
perfect poverty. Then he preached it. Although he _ 
set the example of the hardest possible way of living, 
many men wanted to follow him. They, like St. 
Francis, wished to imitate the poverty of our Saviour. 
The many men who came to him St. Francis organized 
into an order which the Pope approved in 1223. 

St. Clare. St. Clare, who saw the splendid things 
done by the Franciscans — the men who followed St. 
Francis — determined with God’s help to start an order 
for women. Like the order of the men, that for 
women has the special work of caring for the poor. 

The Third Order. Besides these orders for men 
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and women who lived apart from the world, a third 
order for people in the world was founded. Kings, 
statesmen, artists, musicians, scholars, the greatest and 
the humblest, have been glad to have been numbered 
among those who sought to follow more closely the 
gentle St. Francis. 

Everybody’s Saint Francis. When we read about 
the many kind acts St. Francis did, we are not sur- 
prised that everybody loved him. You see he thought 
of others, but of himself not at all. He was “ Every- 
body’s St. Francis.” He denied himself everything 
that he might devote his whole being to the service of 
God by serving God’s children. Everything that God 
made, he loved. The great warming sun, the soft 
breeze at evening, the music of the birds, all these re- 
minded him so clearly of our Heavenly Father, that 
he called the things of God’s creation his brothers and 
sisters. Like St. Francis we, too, can use the beautiful 
things of God’s creation as a means to love Him more. 

The Church in the Middle Ages. It is almost im- 
possible to appreciate all that the church did for men 
during this time. She’ cared for the bodies of her 
children, Did they fall ill, she nursed them in her 
hospitals; were they hungry, she fed them; homeless, 
—she provided shelter. For men’s minds she had 
her. schools and universities. For men’s souls, she had 
her cathedrals, her saints, her doctrine which is 
Christ’s. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. During the Middle Ages men strove to develop the best in 
every department of life; they gave proper attention to religion, 
to learning, and to art. 

2. The monks preserved ancient learning for us. 

3. Many of Europe’s greatest universities were founded in the 
Middle Ages. 

4. The Gothic cathedral is, in many important respects, man’s 
greatest achievement. 

5. The Thirteenth Century is noted for many great saints. 
St. Francis and St. Dominic lived during this period. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are ideals important? 

2. Tell what you know of the schools of the Middle Ages. 

3. Where were books made during the Middle Ages? Describe 
how it was done and tell all you know about the men who made 
books in those days. 

4. Look at the picture of St. Patrick’s cathedral, New York City. 
What kind of architecture is it? Tell how this style originated. 

5. Why were the windows of the Gothic cathedral called jewel- 
like? 

6. Do you know why a great saint is called “ Everybody’s St. 
Francis” ? 

7. When St. Thomas Aquinas was in school, he was not the best 
scholar in his class. Later he became the foremost scholar in 
Europe. Can you explain how this happened? 

8. Would it be possible for a boy or a girl of to-day to become 
a saint? 
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Cuaptrer XVIII 
THE CRUSADERS 


The Holy Land in Medieval Times. Mohammed 
and his successors, we learned, got and kept possession 
of the Holy Land. This was a sad state of affairs. 
The Christians in Europe hated to think that the places 
made sacred by our Lord’s Passion and Death were 
in the possession of unbelievers. However, in the 
beginning, the Mohammedans did not molest seriously 
the Christians who came to Palestine from the most 
distant places in Europe. But it was not long before 
the pilgrims began to,suffer. 

The Turks. The Turks, an Asiatic people, Moham- 
medans in faith, got control of the Holy Land in 
1076. From this time on, the Christians had to endure 
severe hardships when in the country held by the 
Turks. The Christians were robbed; some were cap- 
tured and sold into slavery, and some were even mur- 
dered. There were many Christians who felt that the 
time had come to stop these outrages. They hoped 
also to rescue the holy places from the hateful Turks. 

The Sermon of Pope Urban. At a council held at 
Clermont in France, 1095, Pope Urban preached a 
most eloquent sermon. He described the terrible 
sufferings of the Christians who made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land. He told of the disrespect shown 
to the holy places by the infidel Turks. Then he 
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called upon the men of Europe to rescue the Holy 
Land from the power of the unbeliever. The Pope’s 
words struck deep into the hearts of the listeners. 
“God wills it they cried, and these words became 
the motto of all those who were willing to take up 
arms against the Turks. 

A Crusade. Such an undertaking was called a cru- 
sade. The word really means to mark oneself with 
across. The soldiers who went on these expeditions 
(there were several) marked their shields with 
crosses as a reminder of their noble purpose. When 
we speak of the crusades we mean the various expedi- 
tions that were launched against the power of the 
Mohammedans in the Holy Land. 

The Effect of the Pope’s Sermon. In a short time 
all Europe was talking about the sermon of Pope 
Urban. The more people thought about the matter, 
the more thoroughly were they convinced that the 
time had come to wrest Palestine from Mohammedan 
control. Speakers went about Europe urging the men 
to goonacrusade. Soon a mighty wave of enthusiasm 
was sweeping over Europe. But some of the preachers 
were not prudent. A successful army must be well 
organized and properly equipped. Some of the 
speakers seemed to forget this fact, with the result, 
that men who had neither equipment nor training 
wanted to leave Europe at once. Such was the result 
of the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 

Peter the Hermit. A man called Peter the Hermit 


PETER AND WALTER I9I 


went about stirring up the enthusiasm of the people 
in favor of the undertaking. Peter had been in the 
Holy Land. He had seen the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians which he described vividly to the hundreds who 
flocked to hear him. 
Soon he had thou- 
sands following 
him) Theseminen 
refused to wait until 
an army could be 
properly organized. 
They insisted that 
Peter lead them 
against the Turks 


immediately. 
Peter and Wal- 
ter. In 2 short 


time two large 
bands of men— 
they could hardly 
be called two armies ms 

— were marching PREACHING THE CRUSADES 


Peter the Hermit arouses the enthusiasm of the 


fOWaTdsmmealesUnes -Gesse to undertake the Gadel the Holy Land 
Detee asia cieree from Mohammedan control 

of one group and a knight called Walter the Penniless 
was at the head of the other. These groups were not 
well fitted to accomplish what they undertook. There 
were few among them who were trained soldiers 
accustomed to the hardships and dangers of travel in 
those days. 
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The Unhappy Outcome. The two bands were com- 
posed of men who were not only miserably equipped 
but without funds as well: they soon found themselves 
in serious trouble. The farther they traveled, the 
smaller became the army. Men died by the hundreds. 
The two bands reached the coast of Asia Minor. Here 
most of the wretched men were killed or captured by 
the Turks. Very few of those who started ever saw 
Jerusalem. Walter himself was killed. Peter and a 
few followers remained to join the army of the First 
Crusade which at this time had not left Europe. 

The First Crusade. The first real crusade is often 
called the Knights’ Crusade because it was under the 


CRUSADERS ON THE Marcu 


Toiling along for many a weary mile in the hope of restoring the holy places, while man 
and beast drop by the wayside 


leadership of great knights. No king took an active 
part in this crusade. This lack of strong leadership 
made itself felt soon after the crusade started. There 
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was no definite plan of procedure. The crusading 
army was made up of several large groups. Each 
group set out for Jerusalem its own way. Some had 
to make the whole journey by land. This proved 
to be a terrible hardship. Two groups made the trip 
by marching to southern Italy. Thence they crossed 
into Greece and after hard marches reached Constanti- 
nople. The various groups were united there but the 
crusading army was not the same one that left Europe. 
Disease and exposure had wrought havoc in the ranks. 

The End of the Journey. The crusaders were near- 
ing their destination. The distance from Constanti- 
nople to the country held by the enemy was not great, 
which fact made the wiser soldiers among the crusaders 
feel that the armies ought to be organized and a leader 
appointed. If this were not done, they thought that 
the crusaders could never take Jerusalem. The crusad- 
ing army was now small. Some think that perhaps only _ 
one out of every ten men who left Europe was now fit 
for fighting. The others had either perished or were 
too ill to bear arms. The first thing to do was to drill 
the few able soldiers who were left and to get a leader 
for them. This was done. 

Godfrey of Bouillon. Godfrey was recognized as 
the commander — he was, in fact, the most prominent 
leader in the crusade. The crusaders then turned 
towards Jerusalem. We can imagine their feelings, 
when at last they beheld the Holy City for which they 
had sacrificed so much. Jerusalem was not easily 
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taken. The crusaders laid siege to it and captured the 
city only after overcoming the most stubborn resistance 
on the part of the Turks. Godfrey himself was the 


Se 
Tue CarTuRE oF JERUSALEM 


The Crusaders have made a breach in the walls with a battering ram and are now rushing 
into the city 


first to leap from the siege tower upon the walls of 
Jerusalem. The city captured, the crusaders, sad to 
say, but probably to insure possession, killed the in- 
habitants. 

The King of Jerusalem. The kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was established with Godfrey as king. When 
the ceremony of coronation was about to take place 
Godfrey pushed aside the crown. He said he could 
not wear a royal crown in the place where his Lord 
Jesus Christ had worn the crown of thorns. 
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Jerusalem in Christian Hands. Thus it was that 
in the year 1099, Jerusalem, after being in the posses- 
sion of the Mohammed- 
ans since the time of 
Mohammed, was at last 
held by Christians. For 
a short’ time everything 
went well. It was soon 
seen, however, that Jeru- 
salem and the surround- 
hes. Svea «ing country could be held 
Goprrey or Bourton attHe Toma) by the Christians only 
Kneeling, he 3 ree thorns upon With the greatest difhi- 

py bess culty. The Christians 
were hemmed in on three sides by the hostile Moham- 
medans. The climate seemed to be unfavorable to 
many of the Christians. They were a long distance 
from reinforcements, should these be needed. It was 
not long before the Mohammedans began to win back 
territory. 

The Fall of Edessa. The fall of the city of Edessa 
was a great blow to the Christians. This happened 
in the year 1147, less than fifty years after.the Chris- 
tians had captured Jerusalem. By taking Edessa, the 
Turks got control of what was really an outpost of 
Jerusalem. Edessa, it is true, is some distance away, 
but its fall gave the Mohammedans a key to the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. The key was turned not by the 
Turks, however, but by the Saracens under Saladin. 
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Saladin and the Saracens. The Saracens were 
nomads from the deserts of Arabia. They were 
Mohammedans and were noted for their hatred of 
the Christians. Some time after the fall of Edessa, 
Saladin placed himself in charge of an army of Sara- 
cens. They were brave fighters. Under Saladin’s 
able leadership, they began to conquer the territory 
near Jerusalem. At iappguepesemapees ae 
length the city itself = : 
was taken, in 1187. 
When this news 
reached Europe, 
people were thun- 
derstruck. “This 
must not be,” they 
said. A crusade 


was immediately or- Nii) os ae 
ganized to regain 
Jerusalem. 


The Royal Cru- 
sade. The new cru- 


sade was under the . 
direction of three Tue Royat CRUSADERS 


King Richard, King Philip and Duke Leopold, all 
monarchs. There wearing the cross of the Crusader 


was the emperor Frederick Barbarossa — which means 
Frederick of the red beard; France was represented by 
her king, Philip, while England sent her ruler, Richard 
the Lion Hearted. Each of these rulers was at the 
head of a division. Everything seemed to point 
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to success, but soon misfortune overtook the 
enterprise. 

The Death of Frederick. The first trouble to 
come upon the crusade was the death of Frederick. 
Whilst fording a swiftly flowing mountain stream in 
Silesia, Frederick lost his footing and was drowned. 
Now, Philip and Richard were in charge. Unfor- 
tunately these men could not get along together. They 
quarrelled constantly. Philip even threatened to take 
his army back to France. The difficulties were ad- 
justed for the time being. ‘The armies proceeded 
with the city of Acre as their first objective. 

The Fall of Acre. Acre was a seaport of Syria. It 
was an important town to take because its possession 
would give the Christians a base for supplies and a 
key to further conquest. Siege was laid to Acre. It 
was taken by the Christian forces. Richard imme- 
diately took charge of affairs. He used the royal. 
palace in Acre as his abode telling Philip to look for 
a place for himself ;Philip) resentediveRichard’s 
haughty ways, for Richard treated him not as a king 
but as an inferior. A serious quarrel was the result. 
Philip, at the head of his army, returned. to Europe. 

Richard’s Insult to Leopold. Richard next gravely 
insulted the young Austrian duke, Leopold. Leopold 
had placed his banner on the rampart which he had cap- 
tured. Richard demanded to know by whose authority 
he had done this and ordered the banner to be torn 
down. The young duke bore the insult on this occa- 
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sion with becoming dignity. Later, at the capture of 
Ascalon they had another quarrel. This one resulted . 
in an open breach between the men. Richard, as 
usual, wanted to have things his own way. Leopold 
protested against such conduct. Richard lost -his 
temper and slapped the 
duke across the face with 
his mail-covered hand. 
The duke could not toler- 
ate such treatment so he 
withdrew with his forces. 
Richard in Sole Com- 
mand. Richard was now 
sole commander of the 
crusade. He was a man 
of extraordinary daring. 
There is a story “that 
on one occasion, single- 
handed, he attacked a de- 
- tachment of Mohammed- 
ans and slew twenty with BeOS eet ee 
his mighty _ battle-axe. Lion Hearted” 
The brave Saladin admired and feared Richard. 
However, he could not conquer the Saracens alone. 
His force was now small and in miserable condition. 
The climate was trying, the food poor, the rigors of 
the campaign excessive. Jerusalem he could not hope 
to conquer. Nevertheless, Richard did succeed in 
making a satisfactory agreement with the enemy. By 


Ricuarp J, Kine or ENGLAND 
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its terms, the Christians were to be allowed to pass 
freely to and from the Holy Land. 

Duke Leopold’s Royal Captive. After signing the 
agreement, Richard started for England but he was 
not to reach there for some time. When Leopold got 
back to Austria he determined to take revenge on 
Richard. He expected that the opportunity would 
present itself when Richard was returning to England. 
While on his way home Richard was taken prisoner 
by the duke and put in a tower. Richard was 
a captive, held by his old enemy. There seemed to 
be no chance whatever for escape. It is said he was 
rescued by the cleverness of the minstrel Blondel. 

Blondel the Minstrel. You remember that a popu- 
lar form of entertainment in those days was that pro- 
vided by the minstrels. They wandered about Europe 
from castle to castle. They were quite safe from 
harm. One of Richard’s companions on the crusade. 
was a minstrel named Blondel. Richard was very 
fond. of him. Together they composed songs. 
Blondel was sure that Richard was a prisoner in some 
castle. The problem was to find the right castle. 
Blondel set out to find Richard’s prison. He went to 
every castle along the way that Richard was apt to 
travel on his return from Palestine. As Blondel was 
a fine singer, he always got a welcome. 

The Success of Blondel’s Plan. Blondel made it 
his business to inspect as much of every castle he visited 
as he possibly could. Then when he was ready to 
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leave the castle, he always sang a song that was Rich- 
ard’s favorite — one they had composed together. The 
verse finished, Blondel listened for a refrain. He 
repeated this performance in every castle he visited. 
One day his patience 
was rewarded. Af- 
ter singing the song, 
he heard the refrain 
in the clear strong 
voice of Richard. 
Now he knew 
where the king was 
keptitsaal, prisoner! 
Soon Richard was 
ransomed by his 
subjects and per- 
mitted to return to 
England. 

The Children’s 
Crusade. The chil- 
dren of Europe, 
hearing of the noble Tue CHILDREN STARTING FOR THE Hoty 
deeds of the cru- Lan 
saders, were fired Most of these poor little enthusiasts never returned 
with ambition to help win back the Holy Land. A 
French boy named Stephen led thousands of children 
away from home. They reached the port of Mar- 
seilles where they were put on ships. They thought 
they were going to Palestine but instead they were sold 
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to Mohammedan slave dealers. Another group of 
children led by a German lad, Nicholas, fared some- 
what better. These children got as far as Rome 
where they met the Pope. He spoke very kindly to 
them telling them it was their duty to return home to 
their parents. So those who were left trudged back. 
But many, many, of those who started, never again 
saw home and parents. 

St. Louis and the Last Crusade. The last crusade 
was led by St. Louis, the king of France. He was at 
this time an old man. 
The crusaders did not suc- 
ceed in taking Jerusalem 
or even in reaching it. It 
had, however, one splen- 
did result. Thousands of 
Christians held captive in 
Africa by the Moham- 
medans, were set free and 
allowed to return to 
their homes and kinsfolk. 
While on the crusade St. 
Louis was stricken with a 
fever from which he died. 
The cross of the Crusader on his breast, If you get the opportu- 

the lilies of France on his shield nity, you ought to learn 
more about St. Louis; he is one of the noblest 
characters in history, a man as humble as he was 
great. 


St. Louis, Kinc or FRANCE 
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The Results of the Crusades. The purpose the 
crusaders set out to accomplish was the liberation of 
the Holy Land from Mohammedan control. This 
object was not accomplished. But to say that the 
crusades were a failure would be a most serious mis- 
take. The movement occupied nearly two hundred 
years. The Europe that saw the end of the crusades 
was altogether different from the Europe of the year 
1100 when the movement had just begun. The years 
of the crusades saw many important changes. During 
that time the universities had been established, the 
cathedrals built, Magna Carta signed and feudalism 
weakened. The crusades influenced some of these 
movements very considerably. 

The fact that all the crusaders were going to 
strange lands, amid new scenes, could not but affect 
them deeply. After the crusades, there developed 
a great love of travel. 

The Crusades and America. There is a direct 
connection between the desire for travel, together 
with the growth of trade occasioned by the crusades, 
and the discovery of America. To carry troops and 
supplies — when the water route to Palestine was used, 
— hundreds of ships had to be constructed that other- 
wise might not have been built. Thus was created a 
merchant marine that in the years after the crusades 
was busily engaged in carrying eastern goods to western 
markets. 

Eastern Goods. There were many products from 
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the East that Europe had had in very smal] quantities. 
Now there was a tremendous increase in the trade in 
silks, spices, rugs, perfumes and precious stones. The 
seaboard cities in Italy that had a large share of the 
carrying trade grew in wealth and influence. The 
Venetians were able to build one of the most 


St. Marx’s CaTHEDRAL, VENICE 
The portals are Romanesque but the domes and the beautiful colorings are in the Byzantine 
style. Can you explain why 


beautiful cities in the world because of the wealth 
they acquired, largely by trade with the East. 

Eastern Culture. The Mohammedans were people 
of culture. They were quite expert in some things. 
For example, they excelled in making steel imple- 
ments and weapons. They had dyes for making the 
most beautiful colors. Gunpowder seems to have been 
known to them. Strangely enough, some Greek ideas 
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had been preserved by the Arabs. They were ac- 
quainted with the old Greek philosophers. Our sys- 
tem of numbers, called the Arabic, is a gift of the 
East. It is more convenient than the old Roman 
system. 

The Crusades and the Towns. The crusades did 
much to aid the development of the towns. The great 
development in trade between East and West naturally 
brought about an increase in the size and influence of 
the towns. The towns were the places where the 
eastern articles found the best market. Again, the 
feudal lord who wanted to take part in a crusade had 
to have money. The money was usually to be had 
in the town on his land, but at a price. The price was 
often a charter granting some measure of self-govern- 
ment to the people of the town. As the power of the 
lords diminished, the authority of the king increased. 
At the close of this period the king is the actual ruler 
in the land. The lords are no longer independent. 
The condition of the people was greatly improved. 

The Crusades and the Growth of Liberty. Be- 
sides the greater freedom brought to the townsfolk 
and villages through the diminished power of the 
feudal lords, a new spirit of liberty had been born. 
In the crusades, men from all walks of life fought 
side by side. The distinctions between high and low, 
rich and poor, could not be maintained so easily among 
the crusaders. The dangers of disease had to be faced 
by all. Pestilence was no respecter of persons nor 
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were the swords of the Turks less keen when striking 
at a rich nobleman. Men who went through such ex- 
periences — and these were shared by succeeding gen- 
erations for nearly two hundred years — were bound 
to have been profoundly influenced. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Pope Urban preached the First Crusade which resulted in 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Christians in 1099. 

2. The Third or “ Royal Crusade ” was under the leadership of 
Emperor Frederick, King Philip, and King Richard. 

3. The Crusades did not regain the Holy Land for the Chris- 
tians. a 

4. Commerce was increased through this movement. 

5. The Crusades had a bearing on the discovery of America. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How did it happen that the Mohammedans were in posses- 
sion of the Holy Land? 

2. The crusaders always wore a cross upon their armor. What 
reasons had they for so doing? 

3. One of the crusades was called the “royal crusade.” Why 
was it so called? Tell what you know of the chief characters 
taking part in this crusade who did not reach Jerusalem. 

4. What in Richard’s character do you admire most? Is there 
anything about Richard that you do not like? Give. reasons for 
your answer. 

5. Picture a crusader before and after a crusade. What new 
things has he learned? 

6. Do you believe that the crusades made the people of dif- 
ferent classes of society have a better feeling toward each other? 
Explain your answer. 
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CuapTrer XIX 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR AND THE CLOSE 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Europe a Century before Columbus. During the 
hundred years just before the birth of Columbus, many 
remarkable events occurred. The new ideas brought 
to Europe through the crusades were gradually being 
used. There was the big increase in commerce already 
noted. The feudal form of government was chang- 
ing. The power of the noble was becoming weaker, 
while the power of the king was increasing. Wars 
were fought, the effects of which had much to do with 
the course of later history. Many new and important 
inventions were brought out during this period. The 
Middle Ages are preparing to leave the stage; the 
modern world is getting ready to make its bow. We 
can study only some of the happenings of this period. 
Of these, the Hundred Years’ War is a most important 
one. 

The Hundred Years’ War. The Hundred Years’ 
War was a long struggle between England and France. 
This contest is called the Hundred Years’? War because 
it lasted over a century. They did not fight all this 
time; there were long periods of peace, but the war 
began in 1346 and was not concluded until 1453. 
The underlying cause of the war was the growing 
feeling of nationality, that is, the feeling among the 
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people that they belonged to a nation, instead of to a 
feudal estate. 

Causes of the War. This spirit showed itself in 
rivalry in commerce, or business, between England 
and France. The Flemish people, subjects of the 
French king, used a great quantity of wool, because 
cloth manufacture was practically their‘only occupation. 
The wool they got from England. English wool was 
of the best quality. The French king tried to force the 
Flemish people to give up the use of English wool in 
favor of the French wool. The weavers would not 
hear of such a thing. They sent a committee to the 
king of England, Edward III, asking him to help 
them against the French king. Edward was delighted 
to have an excuse to fight. 

The English King a Feudal Lord in France. Be- 
sides the difficulty over the wool trade, the position 
of the English king as a feudal lord in France, a 
result of the Norman conquest, caused much ill feel- 
ing. All the influential nobles in one large section of 
France were vassals of the English king. They had to 
do homage to the king of England for their land. 
The French ruler did not like this arrangement. He 
could hardly be in control of his own country while 
such a system was in effect. Various means were tried 
by the French to rid themselves of English control. 
The French even helped the Scots to fight England. 

The French and the Scots. The Scots who lived 
in the northern part of the island where the English 
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dwelt had been at war with their southern neighbors. 
The Scots made a brave fight. The French, hoping to 
see the English crushed, had sent aid to the Scots. In 
spite of a brave fight, the Scots were defeated. At the 
end of the conflict, England was more powerful than 
ever. 

Claims of the English King to the French Crown. 
The king of England thought he had a right to the 
French throne. He announced his intention of mak- 
ing good his claims by carrying an army over to France. 
The French were very angry when they heard about 
the English king’s insolent claim. The English 
people, on the other hand, were beginning to dislike 
the French. Matters were reaching the breaking 
point very rapidly. War was inevitable. It came at 
last when the English invaded France. The first bat- 
tle of the war was a victory for the English. It is 
known as the battle of Crécy. 

The Great Battle of Crécy. The battle of Crécy 
is one of the most famous in history. The credit for 
the victory belongs largely to the son of the English 
king. Like his father, he also was named Edward 
but he is usually called the “ Black Prince ” because he 
wore a suit of black armour. The French had good 
reason to remember the Black Prince, for he won the 
victory at Crécy in spite of tremendous difficulties. 

The Preparations for the Fray. The English 
troops, after crossing the Channel to France, marched 
some days before meeting the French army. The 
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French had every advantage. Opposed to the small 
English force was the great French army three times 
as large as its rival. The English had only a few 
knights, while the French 
army was made up largely 
of splendidly equipped 
knights. In addition to 
these, the French had 
hired some Italian cross- 
bowmen from Genoa. 
The Crossbow. The 
crossbowmen carried a pe- 
culiar weapon capable of 
shooting an arrow with 
great force. However, 
there was a certain disad- 
vantage in the use of 
these weapons. The bow 
had to be wound up by 
: means of handles. This 
A CrossBowMAN AND HIS WEAPON operation took time. But 
complicated, Madeed we was ‘ofees our 2M Equipment and num- 
Bees bers) the. “French o were 
superior to the English. Confident of the out- 
come, the French army moved against the English. 
The battle was about to begin. 
The Thunderstorm at Crécy. Suddenly the sky 
became black. A terrific crash was heard, then an- 
other, and another. Flash after flash of lightning 
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brightened for an instant the dark earth. Soon the 
rain began. ‘The rain came down in torrents. Fiercer 
grew the storm. The storm ceased quite as suddenly 
as it had commenced. Then the battle began in 
earnest. 

The Battle. The French advanced in utter con- 
fusion. Their horses had been frightened by the 
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Picturing the Black Prince, with the representation of three lions on his shield, charging 
into the fray 


storm and were now beyond control. They pranced 
and shied. Into this confused mass, the English sent 
a storm of well-aimed arrows. The English had kept 
their arrows in cases which protected them against the 
rain. They were doing deadly work now. The 
French tried to attack. They were shot down by the 
hundreds. The second wave of the French attack 
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moved against the English only to be piled up on the 
dead who, living, had been marks for the English 
bowmen in the first charge. 

The English Victorious. The Genoese with their 
clumsy crossbows attempted to join the battle. Their 
crossbows were useless. The rain had thoroughly wet 
the strings. The bows could not be bent. Calmly the 
English marksmen drew their bows. Carefully they 
took aim. Their arrows carried death with them. 
Night came on with the field, covered with French 
dead, completely in possession of the English. 

The Capture of Calais. The following year 
Calais was taken by the English. This important 
town is located on the coast. Its loss was a hard 
blow to the French. A truce was signed. Soon both 
sides had a bigger misfortune to think about than the 
war. The Black Death is the name given to this 
calamity. 

The Black Death. The Black Death was a terrible 
disease that afflicted many people in Europe. It was 
especially severe in England. The disease was terrible 
for many reasons. Those who had the disease suf- 
fered intensely. They generally died from it. No 
one could do much for the sick. Often the person 
died a few hours after getting the disease. The poor 
sufferers turned black, hence the name, the Black 
Death. It is said that this dreadful disease took one 
out of four among the people of the countries where it 
was most severe. 
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The Effects of the Black Death. So many died 
of the disease that the bodies of the dead could not 
be buried. Men could not be found to dig graves. 
The Church suffered terribly too. Many of her fine 
priests in the course of duty caught the disease and 
died. In England, especially, very few priests es- 


eck 


Kine Joun or FRANCE SURRENDERING TO THE BLack PRINCE 
The English lions and the French lilies draped over the armor of the Black Prince show the 
English claim to both thrones 
caped. You can imagine, to some extent at least, the 
effect it had on farming and manufactures. There 
were not enough men left to do the work. It was 
many years before Europe recovered even partially 

from the effects of the Black Death. 

The Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War. To 
tell the whole story of the Hundred Years’ War would 
take a long time. For the most part the war was an 
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St. Michael, St. Catharine and St. Margaret urge this saintly girl to rescue France 
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unfortunate one for France. Besides the defeat at 
Crécy, the French were beaten in an important battle 
at Poitiers. Again at Agincourt, in 1415, the French 
suffered a terrible defeat. Later Orleans was beset 
by the English. France seemed doomed. Indeed the 
French had to agree that upon the death of their 
king, the English ruler should be their monarch. 
France would be no more. This disaster seemed 
certain to happen. But it did not come to pass. 
France was saved by a brave woman. 

Joan of Arc. Ina little French town lived a gentle, 
saintly girl named Joan. Her parents were poor in 
the things of this world but rich in the treasures of 
Faith. Joan was like them. She had their fine 
patriotism also. She had heard of the terrible con- 
dition of her country. For the young king and her 
beloved country she had the deepest sympathy. If 
she could only help, she thought. So Joan began to 
pray for her country. She prayed earnestly. 

The Message from Heaven. After praying for 
France, Joan heard voices marvelously beautiful. It 
was St. Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
telling her to free France. The voices kept repeating 
the command. Poor Joan was terribly perplexed. 
She answered the voices saying, “I am only a poor 
girl; I do not know how to ride or fight.” The 
heavenly message was delivered again and again, and 
finally the voices added “ It is God who commands it.” 
Joan obeyed. She sought out the king. 
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Joan’s Interview with the King. At first the 
king refused to see Joan. Then he changed his 
mind thinking that, after all, there might be some- 
thing in her claims. To test Joan he prepared this 
ruse. He dressed himself in poor attire and sat 
among his inferiors. Joan was admitted to the 
crowded hall. She was told to pick out the king. 
Although she had never seen the king, she recognized 
him immediately. The king then agreed to’ give Joan 
an army with which to fight the English. 


St. Joan or Arc at THE Heap or Her Troops 


The Saving of Orleans. Joan set out on her mis- 
sion. What a beautiful picture she must have made! 
See her clad in shining white armour, mounted upon 
a great white charger, as she rode at the head of 
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her troops, determined to save her country. How 
wonderful to think that this gentle girl of seventeen 
was able to save Orleans, a task too great for the 
best French generals. Everywhere the maid was 
victorious. The English dreaded to meet her. Soon 
she had under French control a large part of the terri- 
tory formerly held by the English. Then she begged 
the French king, Charles, to go to Rheims to be 
crowned. This city had seen the coronation of many 
French kings and Joan of Arc wanted her king to be 
crowned there. 

A King in France. The coronation took place in 
the grand old cathedral. Joan stood next to the king, 
holding in her hand the white war banner. Joan knew 
that her work was over, so she begged to be allowed 
to go home. But the king would not hear of it. He 
felt that she could win further victories for the French. 
Charles may have dreamed of a France free of Eng- 
lish control, but this was not to be. Joan was taken 
prisoner by those who should have supported her and 
turned over to the English. 

The Death of a Saint. Joan was put into prison 
where she suffered terribly. For a while she was 
kept in an iron cage. Chains were placed about her 
arms and neck. This punishment lasted for a year. 
Then she was brought to trial. After a most unfair 
trial Joan was condemned. The penalty was death. 
She was condemned to be burned at the stake. The 
dreadful day for the execution, May 30, 1431, arrived. 
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Joan was tied to the stake and the fire was lighted. 
As the flames mounted she called the name always in 
her heart, the name of Jesus. God took her sinless 
soul to Himself, 
for the “ Maid of 
Orleans ” is Saint 
Joan of Arc. 

The End of the 
Hundred Years’ 
War. ST he w-ar 
dragged on after 
the death sor ot: 
Joan. In killing 
her the English 
did not put a stop 
to French succes- 
ses. St. Joan had 
not died in vain. 
ittlebyslittle: 
the English were 


Haidri ven) from 
Hers is one of the most inspiring characters in all his- ° ; 
tory and yet she was tortured to death in this cruel way French soil. Bie 
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nally, only Calais remained in English possession. The 
English had to sign a peace treaty. The French were 
the gainers by it. The year 1453 marks the end of 
the Hundred Years’ War. This date also marks the 
end of the Eastern Empire, for in that year Con- 
stantinople was captured by the Turks. 

The End of the Eastern Empire. You remember 
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how the Roman Emperor Constantine rebuilt the city 
of Byzantium naming it Constantinople after himself. 
Later when the Roman Empire was divided into two 
great sections, the eastern portion was ruled from 
Constantinople. Rome was the capital city of the 
western part of the empire. The Teutons took 
possession of the old Roman Empire in the West. 
We saw how one of their chiefs, Odoacer, took charge 
of the Roman Empire. The Teutons were less suc- 
cessful in the East. They did not get complete con- 
trol of that part of the Empire. The Mohammedans, 
however, were quite successful there. ‘They captured 
much of the territory that formerly belonged to the 
Eastern Roman Empire. They did not succeed in 
capturing the capital, Constantinople. For some cen- 
turies a line of emperors had ruled from Constanti- 
nople the little territory that had resisted capture by 
the Mohammedans. 

The Decline of Constantinople. The people of 
the Eastern Roman Empire — often called the Greeks 
because the Greeks made up much of the population, 
— were greatly outnumbered by the Mohammedans. 
Their soldiers were less daring than the Mohammedan 
soldiers but Constantinople was so well protected by 
nature that capture did not seem likely. In addition 
to the defenses supplied by nature, the Greeks had 
built a strong wall about the city. Unless a mighty 
fleet could join land forces in an attack, the city was 
quite safe. Yet in spite of its splendid defenses, the 
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city fell in the year 1453. But capturing it proved 
to be a big undertaking. 

The Fall of Constantinople. Mohammed II led 
a great army of Turks against the city. The Turks 
attacked fiercely. Manfully the garrison beat off 
every attack. The Turks knew that they must bring 
their fleet into action if the city was to be captured. 


Diplokionion 
Station of 
Turkish Fleet 


CoNSTANTINOPLE AND VICINITY 


Showing how the Turks brought their ships across the peninsula into the Golden Horn 


The fleet could not get near the city for it could not 
get beyond the straits. The Turks had a fine fleet in 
the sea of Marmora but that was five miles distant. 
To bring this fleet into operation against the walls of 
the city was the aim of the Turks. 
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The Strategy of the Turks. A shallow canal was 
dug across the narrow strip of land that separates the 
Sea of Marmora from the Golden Horn. When the 
trench had been dug, planks were laid on the bottom 
of it. The planks were well smeared with grease. 
The Turkish ships were then lifted into this trench. 
After nightfall, oxen dragged the ships across the 
grease-coated planks. The next day the Greeks arose 
to find that the Turkish fleet was under the very walls 
of the city. 

The Attack. Confident of success, the Turks at- 
tacked the city. The Greeks seemed to know what 
was to happen. Some managed to escape. The 
emperor was urged to save himself by flight. He 
refused to leave his people. Magnificent courage was 
shown by the Greeks in their defense of the city. 
But their cause was a lost one. The Turks were suc- 
cessful. Beautiful Constantinople was captured. 
Some of the best parts of the city were destroyed. 
Many of the fine buildings were converted by the 
Turks to their own use. The grand cathedral of the 
Holy Wisdom (St. Sophia) was turned into a Moham- 
medan mosque. ‘The inhabitants were slain or made 
slaves. 

The Effects of the Fall of Constantinople. The 
capture of Constantinople had a direct effect on Ameri- 
can history. The Turks, by taking the city, got control 
of the best route to the East. At this time there was 
a large market in Europe for goods from China and 
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India —a result of the crusades. With the Turks 
in control of the most convenient route to the East, 
trading with the Orient became a dangerous enterprise. 
A new passage to India and China must be found. 
We shall see that the search for this new route took 
Columbus to America. The warlike spirit of the 
Turks which led to the fall of Constantinople had 
some influence on the spread of Greek learning through 
western Europe. 

Greek Scholars. For some years before the capture 
of the city, Greek scholars and teachers had been living 
in the cities of northern Italy. Some had come at 
the invitation of such schools as the University of 
Florence to teach Greek literature. Others had come, 
no doubt, to enlist the sympathy and the support of 
the Italian cities in the struggle of the Greeks against 
the Turks. The presence of so many Greek scholars 
in Italy had an influence upon a very interesting move- 
ment called the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance. For nearly three quarters of a 
century before the fall of Constantinople, the people 
living in the cities of northern Italy were very much 
interested in the accomplishments of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The interest men had in the 
writings and the art of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was most extraordinary. Renaissance, which means 
re-birth, is a word used to describe this extraordinary 
renewal of interest in the accomplishments of the 
ancient world. At first the people studied the fine 
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writings of the old Romans. Next they began to 
admire greatly what they had done in art. Their 
interest did not stop at this dav Even the lives of 
the old Romans some a es oe 
thought worthy of 
imitation. Here they 
made a great mistake, 
for as we learned be- 
fore, the lives of the 
pagans were. often un- 
holy. But the Renais- 
sance had this good 
result, it helped some- 
what the development 
of the arts of painting 
and architecture. 
Great Italian Art- 
ists. During this cen- 
tury, there lived three THE INTERIOR or St. Perer’s 
men whose work has at RomE 
beens thes admiration... 18,7 msguitene canbe hai enaie 
of the world since ake 
their time. Try to remember their names: Da Vinci, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo. No doubt you have often 
seen pictures of their beautiful work. Leonardo Da 
Vinci was born in 1452, the year before the Fall of 
Constantinople. He is remembered for some lovely 
paintings he made. His picture of the Last Supper 1s 
known the world over. Raphael, born in the year 
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1483, was also a famous painter. He painted some 
very beautiful pictures of our Blessed Mother. 
Michelangelo was not only a painter, but a poet, an 
architect, and a sculptor as well. He was born near 
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The paintings are among the most famous in the world. They are the work of Michelangelo 


Florence in 1475, spending most of his long life 
painting pictures and carving statues that we still 
admire. 

The Inventions of the Period. Many important 
inventions were brought out in the century before 
Columbus’s birth. ‘These inventions did much to 
change the mode of life among the people of Europe. 
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The use of gunpowder in warfare, and the discovery 
of a new method for casting iron, making the use of 
cannon possible, changed fighting methods. The knight 


Earty .ARTILLERY 


Compared with our modern guns, these seem like toys, 
yet guns such as these completely changed methods 
of warfare 


on his prancing horse was of little value. His fine 
armor could be pierced easily by a bullet. His castle 
was no longer a safe place from which he could defy an 
enemy or even his king, for gunpowder made the castle 
useless as a stronghold. A few well-aimed cannon 
balls could destroy the castle walls. Gunpowder really 
helped the king to be master in his own country. 
The Compass. The compass was a most valuable 
invention. Before the compass came into use, the 
captain of the vessel had to keep within sight of land 
whenever possible. If he wished to make a trip out 
into the ocean, he had to depend upon the sun and the 
stars to know in which direction he was steering. But 
suppose storm clouds hid the stars? ‘Then the captain 
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was in a most unfortunate position. With a compass 
on his ship, the captain could steer with confidence 
although he could see neither land nor stars. The 
compass would help him know exactly in what direction 
he was going. Columbus could hardly have made his 
famous voyage without the aid of the compass. 

The Invention of Printing. You remember that 
frequently a monk would spend years in copying a 
single book. Books, therefore, were scarce. They 
were expensive too. It was not until printing was 
invented that books became at all plentiful and cheap. 
The process of printing books by means of movable 
type was the result of some experiment. The first 
step was the making of many picture books from a 
single set of plates. Let us see how it was done. 

A New Method of Making Picture Books. An 
unknown inventor thought of this simple means of 
making many picture books easily and cheaply. He 
took a block of wood and on it he carved the desired 
picture. The few words of explanation under the 
picture he carved at the bottom of the block. He 
repeated this process on as many blocks as there would 
be pages. Then having put ink on his carvings, he 
pressed the paper upon them. Behold the result! 
A fine picture book, and not merely a single book, 
but from the one set of carvings any number of books 
might be had. 

The Story Book. Picture books are not story books. 
Soon, however, story books were made. It is said 
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that John Gutenberg was the first to make story books 
by a method somewhat similar to the one we just 
studied. In place of carving out pictures, Gutenberg 
carved out letters. The letters he could make into 
words, the words into sentences. The sentences he 
put together in page form. When the lines on the 
page were just as 
he wished them to 
appear, he bound 
his carvings  to- 
gether. On them 
he spread the ink. 
Then the paper 
was pressed upon 
the ink-coated let- 
ters just as it was 
in the making of 
the picture book. 
Instead of a pic 
ture, a story was 
the result. “ Won- 
derfully simple,” 


An Earty PrintTinc Press 


Though very different from our huge modern machines, 


: i these simple presses turned out exquisite work. As 
you say Simple you will observe in the cut the work was all done by 
as it was, it was ie 


one of the most important inventions ever made by 
man. In a short time, every town in Europe had 
a printing press. Like the compass, the printing press 
helped in its way in the discovery of the New World. 
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- POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. The Hundred Years’ War is a historical landmark; its close 
marks the beginning of the modern period. 

2. In the battle of Crécy, the English army made up of 
common folk defeated the army of French knights. 

3. St. Joan of Arc was the great leader on the French side; 
her courage helped to save France. 

4. The Hundred Years’ War ended in 1453. (Constantinople 
was captured by the Turks this same year). 

5. The fall of Constantinople led indirectly to ‘the discovery 
of America. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think the English were justified in taking up arms 
against the French? Explain your answer. 

2. Relate the story of the battle of Crécy as an English yeomen 
might relate it for his friends at home. 

3. Why do you think that St. Joan of Arc is a splendid model 
for the American girl of to-day? 

4. Why is it a mistake to say that the Renaissance means the 
rebirth of knowledge? What, then, does the term really mean? 

5. What changes in European trade would you expect to see by 
reason of the fall of Constantinople? 

6. What inventions were brought out during this period that 
are of the utmost value to-day? 

7. Have you any new pictures for your scrap book? 

8. What new dates have you found in this chapter that should 
have a place on your list? 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE FORERUNNERS OF COLUMBUS 


Trade and Trade Routes. You have seen it stated 
frequently that a most important result of the 
crusades was the great increase of trade between East 
and West. About the time Columbus was born, 
people in Europe were most eager to buy goods from 
India and China. Naturally, the European merchants 
were desirous of having the silks and the spices, the 
precious jewels and the perfumes that came from the 
East. But—and here was the rub —it was difficult 
for the merchants to get the silks and spices for their 
European customers. The difficulty arose not only 
because of the distance the goods had to be carried, 
but also by reason of the fact that the only fairly 
convenient trade routes to the East ran through terri- 
tory that was largely under Turkish control. 

The Turks and the European Traders. The Turks 
made trading unprofitable and even dangerous for 
European traders. Turkish pirates oftentimes cap- 
tured the trading ships of the European merchants 
and having stolen the cargo, set the crew adrift. 
Under such conditions trading with the East became a 
most uncertain enterprise. Suppose you were a mer- 
chint in those days. You probably would not care to 
risk your money in a trading venture, for while you 
would make a big profit if the expedition proved a 
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success, yours. would be a complete loss if the Turks 
captured your ship. The situation was indeed deplor- 
able but there seemed to be no help for it. The 
Turks could do as they pleased in the eastern Medi- 


MepievaLt Trape Routes 


There were three principal routes, through the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea. All were at the mercy of the Turks 


terranean and there seemed no prospect of getting rid 
of them. It was, therefore, a matter of absolute 
necessity for the traders to find a new trade route. 
As a land route was practically out of the question, a 
water route had to be found. Where should they 
look? 

Possible Trade Routes. There were two possible 
new and untried routes to the East. Some thought 
India could be reached by sailing south along the coast 
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of Africa. This is called the southern route. Now 
you know that a captain could have sailed his ship 
around Africa; your map tells you that. But the 
mariner of 1450 did not have the good maps that you 
can study. No one had any idea of the size of Africa 
or whether one could actually sail around it. In fact 
some people pictured the unknown part of Africa as 
the dwelling place of hideous monsters. There was 
said to be a sea of boiling water about this land. The 
mariner who dared venture too far south would cer- 
tainly be lost! 

A Route by Way of the West. Besides a possible 
southern route, some thought that India might be 
reached by sailing west. But no one knew for certain. 
The sea to the west, according to the stories going 
about, was even worse than the boiling sea that washed 
the lower or southern shores of Africa. No one 
dreamed that America was to the west although it had 
been visited by Europeans, the Northmen. 

The Visit of the Northmen to America. We can 
be quite certain that the Northmen or Norsemen 
visited America. (We have mentioned this fact, al- 
ready, Chapt. XIV.) It seems that at the very time 
the Norsemen were terrorizing the people of France 
ard England, some of the bolder among them had 
crossed the Atlantic. Their first long trips out into 
the Atlantic brought them to Iceland, where in the 
year 867, they planted a colony. Greenland was 
settled by them a few years later. 
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Leif Ericson. Leif Ericson, a Greenland colonist, 
while on a visit home to Europe, became a Catholic 
and on his return to Greenland brought missionaries 
with him. Later, about the year 1000, this daring 
Norseman, with a number of companions, left Green- 


Tur NortHMEN IN VINLAND 
Kneeling, they give thanks to God for the completion of a safe journey 

land and sailed west until he reached the coast of 
Labrador. Thence he sailed south to a country he 
called Vinland because many grape vines grew there. 
Leif probably landed somewhere on the coast of New 
England. There he cut down some trees and sailed 
back with a load of timber. 

The Return to Vinland. In Greenland no one 
seems to have been very much excited over the dis- 
covery. A few years later -Leif’s brother returned to 
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Vinland but remained only a short time. This was 
probably the last trip of the Norsemen to America. 
Few people in Europe knew anything about 
the discovery. None 
thought it at all impor- 
tant. However, a trip 
made by a man named 
Marco Polo was not so 
easily forgotten as was 
the voyage of the daring 
Norsemen. 

Marco Polo. To- 
wards the close of the 
thirteenth century, there 
lived in Venice two 
brothers named Polo. 
Anxious for adventure, 
they decided to take a trip to China to see the land of 
silks and spices. The journey was made. After seeing 
some of the country they returned home. But the 
Polos soon tired of Venice. The desire to return to 
the East was too strong to be resisted, so packing their 
belongings, they set out again for the land of riches. 
One of the brothers brought his young son, called 
Marco, on the trip. 

At the Court of the Great Khan. After three 
years of traveling they came at last to Cathay, or 
China. They sought out the ruler of the country 
whose name was Kublai Khan. He was very glad to 
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see them. The ruler liked young Marco particularly. 
The brothers were given important tasks to perform. 
For their services, they were paid in sapphires and 


ee 
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Notice their queer costumes, the Chinese dog Marco is leading, and the astonishment of 
the neighbors at the sight 


rubies. After a time they began to resemble the 
people about them. They had long since put aside 
their European dress and had given up their western 
manners. Yet in spite of the honors and riches heaped 
upon them, they could not quite forget their friends 
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in Venice. After twenty years away from home, they 
still remembered those whom they had left behind. 
The Polos asked the Khan to let them return home. 
The great Khan was very unhappy when he heard 
their request. At first he was unwilling to let them 
go. At length, however, he gave the Polos permis- 
sion to return. 

The Return to Venice. After many exciting ad- 
ventures, the brothers with Marco, who was now grown 
to manhood, reached Venice in safety. The appearance 
of all three was very much changed. When they 
called on their old friends, no one recognized them. 
People would not believe their stories. To prove the 
truth of their reports the brothers prepared a splendid 
feast. They invited all their friends and kinsfolk. 
After the feast, the brothers brought out their old 
coats. They -had worn ‘these—on' the trip back 
from Cathay and, of course, the coats were very 
shabby. 

Marco Polo’s Surprise Banquet. The neighbors 
thought it very queer to invite people to see three 
old coats. They began to whisper impolitely. Then 
Marco, taking a pair of shears, ripped out the lining 
of his travel-stained coat. A shower of sapphires, 
rubies, and diamonds fell on the floor. The neighbors 
could hardly believe their eyes. The news was spread 
abroad very quickly. Indeed for the next hundred 
years there were some people who talked and dreamed 
of the great adventure of the Polos. 
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Marco Polo’s Book. Marco wrote a book about 
his travels. It happened that in a war between the 
rival cities of Genoa and Venice, Marco was captured. 
He was put into prison. While in prison he prepared 
the book describing his travels. There is one impor- 
tant fact mentioned in this old book, a fact which the 
Franciscan missionaries to China had also reported; 
please remember it: Polo told of the existence of a 
sea which touched Asia on the east. Thus in the very 
city of Columbus’s birth a book was written describing 
the seas which Columbus hoped to cross on his. way 
to Cathay. Columbus believed that the earth is round. 
By sailing west, he expected to reach the sea which 
Polo said bounded China on the east. But even be- 
fore the birth of Columbus, the Portuguese had been 
at work on a route to the East and China. Let us 
now see what progress they were making. 

Portugal and the Portuguese. When we study the 
land of Portugal we are reminded a little of the 
geographical conditions in Greece. Portugal was a 
country rich in harbors but poor in soil. The in- 
habitants quite naturally became sailors. Although the 
country was small, the Portuguese were very proud 
of their fatherland. They were a united people 
anxious to advance the interests of their country. The 
great reputation for good seamanship enjoyed by the 
Portuguese sailors did much to increase the respect of 
the European nations for this little country. Portugal 
could boast of great men such as Prince Henry. Be- 
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fore the time of Columbus, the fame of Prince Henry 
the Navigator had spread far and wide. 

Prince Henry the Navigator. Prince Henry’s 
father was the king of Portugal. Henry, therefore, 
belonged to the first 
family in the land. 
When he was a young 
man, he went to North 
Africa to fight the 
Moors. While on this 
expedition, he picked up 
a great deal of infor- 
mation about the East. 
He pictured to him- 
self the untold wealth 
which awaited the 
country that could but 
send the ships to carry 
it “back “safely, ~ For 
the present, the young 
prince had to think of 
the campaign in hand, Prince Henry THE NaviGaToR 
that of fighting the Moors. Meanwhile he planned a 
campaign of his own, one which had little to do with 
the Moors in Morocco. Some day he hoped to carry 
out this campaign. What was it? 

Prince Henry’s Campaign. Prince Henry’s cam- 
paign had to do with the conquest of the sea. He 
began this campaign just as soon as he returned to 
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Portugal. Although urged to take up a military 
career (Prince Henry was a fine soldier), he refused. 
Leaving his friends at court, he went to a point on the 
southern coast of Portugal. Here he built a house 
that looked out on the sea. There he planned a way 
to discover a water route to the East by sailing south 
around Africa. Should Portugal get control of such a 
route, immense riches would certainly be hers. In 
addition to this, Prince Henry saw the possibility 
of great conquests of souls. He knew that the people of 
the East were ignorant of Christ. Prince Henry 
hoped to have 
missionaries visit 
these peoples to 
convert them to 
Christianity. 

The Need | of 
Trained Navigat- 
ors. The plan to 
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15TH CENTURY 


in iC 
The monsters are supposed to represent the dangers & around Africa 
encountered in distant parts seems very simple 


indeed. But it was not so. As you have seen, no one 
knew what the size of Africa was. Then, most of 
the geographers said that the Indian ocean was a 
closed sea — an immense inland lake. Prince Henry 
felt that the mariners who could succeed in reaching 
India would have to be men who were trained in 
geography and astronomy. ‘The mere ability to sail 
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a ship would not do. It was part of his plan to found 
a school for mariners, where, by studying about maps 
and the use of scientific instruments, sailors would be 
enabled to sail their ships with accuracy. To this end 
he started his famous school. 

Prince Henry’s School. Prince Henry turned his 
home into a school. He himself spent much of his 
time high up in the tower where he could gaze out 
upon the sea, or look up to the stars. Here he had 
his precious maps and charts. The rooms of the 
house were made into classrooms. The mariners were 
taught to read maps and to make maps. After he had 
trained a number of sailors who he thought had 
sufficient experience, he sent them out to explore the 
west coast of Africa. 

The Voyages to the South. In spite of Prince 
Henry’s maps and encouraging advice, the sailors who 
began to explore the west coast of Africa went about 
their undertaking in a most timid manner. They 
sailed along the coast, always careful to keep in sight 
of land. Finally, some more daring than the rest, 
got as far south as the Gulf of Guinea —the place 
where the coast of Africa turns sharply eastward. 
When the news of this success was reported to Prince 
Henry, he was immensely pleased. He was sure that 
his idea was correct, namely, that Africa was a conti- 
nent ending in a cape. Before this could be proved, 
Prince Henry died. His death occurred in the year 


1463. 
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The Memorable Voyage of Diaz. Prince Henry 
had started men thinking. Of course, some believed 
he was mistaken, but many had confidence in his views. 
Bartholomew Diaz was such a man. In August, 
1486, Diaz set sail from Portugal. His general direc- 
tion was south. Not so long after the beginning of 
his voyage, a strong wind arose which blew him out 
of his course and out of the sight of land. For days 
the prow of his little ship cut through: the waves. 
On and on she went before the strong wind. After a 
time the wind died down. Diaz turned his ship east, 
expecting at any moment to see land. But no land 
was sighted. This was strange indeed. 

The Course of Diaz. First he had sailed due south 
before the wind. Although he was actually out of 
sight of land, he was sure that land was not far away. 
Now he had turned east but no land appeared. What 
was he to do? He then turned north. At last land 
appeared. He sailed on until he reached the Indian © 
Ocean. Here his crew refused to continue. They 
thought they were lost. What actually had happened 
was this: Diaz had rounded the southern point of Africa 
without knowing it. 

The “Cape of Good Hope.” The return voyage 
was a difficult one. Diaz decided to keep close enough 
to land in order that he might better map the shape 
of Africa. He wanted to know something about the 
cape around which he had just sailed. Soon he had 
a very trying experience because of this same cape. It 
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is a bad place for small vessels on account of the great 
storms that arise there. Diaz was caught in one of 
these storms. His vessel narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Diaz called this point the “ Cape of Storms.” 
He so named it in the report of the voyage which he 
made to the King of Portugal. The King would not 
have it so. “Call it the Cape’ of Good Hope,” said 
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he. The King believed, and rightly, that Diaz had 
made a great discovery. 

Prince Henry’s Reward. We shall learn that a 
Portuguese navigator by rounding this cape and con- 
tinuing north along the east coast and through the 
Indian Ocean reached the land of silks and spices. 
This occurred some years later. At any rate after 
Diaz’s voyage, many who once doubted Prince Henry’s 
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idea about a southern route to India, now began to 
believe it possible. Diaz taught through his voyage 
that Prince Henry’s idea was correct. 

The Effects of the Voyage. There were several 
important results of Diaz’s voyage. The trip gave 
an excellent training in seamanship to a young man 
named Bartholomew Columbus. He was a younger 
brother of the discoverer of America. We may be 
sure that the experience he gained on this voyage was 
of the greatest value to his brother Christopher whom 
he assisted on his voyages.. The success of Diaz’s 
voyage had a great effect in Spain, Portugal’s rival. 
The Spaniards wanted to explore, too. The discovery 
of course spurred the Portuguese to even greater 
efforts. 

The Interest of the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
were not very glad to hear that their rivals, the Portu- 
guese, had succeeded in sailing around the southern . 
point of Africa. They feared that Portugal would 
beat them in the race for control of the trade with the 
East. As a result of this fear they were willing to 
listen to the plans of a great navigator who hoped to 
reach India, not by sailing south, but by sailing west. 
In the next chapter, we shall learn how the plans of 
this extraordinary man succeeded. You know this man. 
Doubtless you have already guessed his name — he is 
America’s discoverer, Christopher Columbus. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Although eastern goods were much in demand after the 
crusades, they were hard to obtain because the Turks made trading 
with the East difficult. 

2. The mariners, especially after 1453, were searching for an 
all-water route to the East. 

3. Prince Henry the Navigator planned to reach the East by 
sailing south. 

4. Diaz in 1486 sailed around the southern cape of Africa, 
which he afterwards called Cape of Good Hope. 

5. The success of the Portuguese Diaz made the Spaniards anx- 
ious to discover a route to the lands of the East lest the Portu- 
guese get control of the eastern trade. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Prove that the fall of Constantinople had an important 
effect on the discovery of America. 

2. Do you believe that Marco Polo’s book had any part in the 
discovery of America? 

3. If you were to have a dramatization of Marco Polo in your 
class room how many scenes would you have? How many char- 
acters would you need? 

4. Prince Henry the Navigator is considered an important char- 
acter in history. Give reasons for so considering him. 

5. Imagine yourself Diaz and report to the king your most 
important journey. 

6. Study your map. See why the mariners of western Europe 
were looking for new trade routes. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Columbus Born shortly before 1453. This chap- 
ter should interest every American boy and girl for 
it tells the story of Christopher Columbus, the man 
who discovered America. We do not know his birth- 

cosemem day for certain, but if you re- 
member that it happened some 
few years before 1453, you will 
have a date that is near enough 
to the right one. The year 1453 
you recall, saw the fall of Con- 
stantinople, an event that had 
something to do with hastening 
the discovery of America. 

The Early Life of Columbus. 
Genoa was the birthplace of . 
Columbus. Christopher’s father 
was a wool-worker there. Like 
‘ee many boys of his time, Chris- 
Cocumbus Warcuine? rie LOpnenmeanmeditis father strade: 
hoaee ee ved 4, DUt from all accounts he did 
Rach the cups eater and ive 0t like it. Genoa, you know, 

mene is a seaport on the west coast 
of Italy. It had been a great port at one time 
and even when Christopher was quite small, it 
was fairly prosperous although much less _pros- 
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perous than formerly. The ships that cast anchor in 
the harbor of Genoa interested Christopher tremen- 
dously. These ships were very attractive to look at but 
not very comfortable to sail in. The sails were gaily 
painted, forming a pleasing contrast with the dark hulls. 
Christopher had a perch on the end of a pier from 
which he could see the boats as they came and left 
the harbor. You see his mind was on ships, he did 
not care for woolworking. 

Christopher in School. Seeing that Christopher 
made little progress at the woolworking trade, his 
father sent him to school. There is a story that he 
attended the University of Pavia where he studied 
hard. He was especially fond of mathematics (you 
must know mathematics to be a sailor) and then he 
turned his attention to geography. Map making was 
his hobby. By and by when he became a sailor, he 
had an opportunity to draw maps of what he saw. 

Early Difficulties of Columbus. The prospects of 
succeeding in his new occupation. were none too good. 
There was a time when Genoa was a prosperous sea- 
port. In those days Genoa controlled most of the 
trade with Constantinople. Later her rival Venice 
took away from Genoa a great deal of this valuable 
trade. The fall of Constantinople marked the end 
of Genoa as a great commercial city. 

The Prospects of Columbus. By the time Colum- 
bus was a man, Genoa’s fine streets were almost de- 
serted. Her big shops were closed; her commerce 
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had almost ceased. A bright young sailor like Colum- 
bus would have little opportunity to advance himself 
in the service of Genoa. Columbus decided to try 
elsewhere. Portugal offered the best chances, so 
thither he went. He believed that in the Portuguese 
service he might get a chance to try out a long and 
carefully planned scheme. 

The Theory of Columbus. Columbus had a scheme 
to reach China by sailing west. This idea was not 
entirely his own. There was a famous map maker, 
named Toscanelli, who had studied all the books of 
geography then in existence. With information from 
all sources, Toscanelli drew a map. The map showed 
Japan and China, directly west of Spain. Toscanelli 
did not know that a whole continent, America, lay 
between Spain and Asia. His plan was simple: “ Sail 
west,” said he, “and you will reach the land of riches.” 
Columbus consulted with Toscanelli and both agreed 
that China could be reached in this way. But to reach 
China one had to have ships, and ships cost money. 
Columbus was poor. Where was the money to come 
from? 

Columbus and the King of Portugal. Columbus 
sought ships and money from the king of Portugal. 
Now at that time Portugal was deeply interested in 
finding a route to India. But the Portuguese were 
more intent upon following out Prince Henry’s plans, 
that is, seeking a route to India by sailing around 
Africa. The Portuguese king promised to help 
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Columbus at some future time. This was not definite 
enough. Columbus soon saw that the king’s promise 
was not sincere. He left Portugal, hoping to get 
aid in Spain. 

Columbus in Spain. The reception Columbus re- 
ceived in Spain was not very encouraging. The king 
told Columbus he must wait. Spain was busy just 
then trying to conquer the Moors who still had a 
stronghold in southern Spain. If you turn back to 
the story of “ Mohammed and his Successors,” you 
will learn how the Mohammedans conquered much of 
the northern part of Africa. Then they crossed into 
Spain taking a large portion of it. For centuries the 
Spaniards had tried to regain their lost territory. The 
Moors resisted steadfastly. Little by little the situa- 
tion changed until at last the Spaniards recovered most 
of their lost land. When Granada was taken, in 
1492, the Moors were deprived of their last great 
stronghold. The Spanish victory at Granada was a 
big help to Columbus because the Spanish rulers were 
now free to turn their attention to matters other than 
the long drawn out struggle with the Moors. 

Ferdinand and Isabella. Columbus was again 
invited to explain his plans to King Ferdinand and his 
wife, Queen Isabella. They listened eagerly to what 
he had to say. The queen was thoroughly convinced 
that Columbus had a practical plan for reaching India. 
The advisers of the king thought differently. They 
proposed all sorts of objections to the plan of 
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Columbus. The king hesitated. He told Columbus 
he must wait. It was hard to be told to wait after 
having waited seven long years. Poor Columbus 
was bitterly disappointed. 

Further Difficulties. There seemed to be little 
use in remaining in Spain. Thoroughly disheartened, 


COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF SPAIN 


Pleading his case before the sympathetic queen, Isabella the Catholic 


but unwilling to give up before a difficulty however 
great, Columbus resolved to seek the assistance of the 
king of France. He had very little confidence in the 
success of his mission; nevertheless, he determined at 
least to try. Accompanied by his little son he began 
the weary journey to France on foot. 

The Encouraging Prior. While trudging along, 
Columbus’s little boy became very tired and thirsty, 
too. The little lad asked his father to stop awhile at 
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the next house they reached. ‘The next house happened 
to be a monastery. Here they met the kind old prior. 
Noticing the sad expression on the face of Columbus, 
the prior asked him the reason. Columbus told him 
the whole story. The prior heard Columbus’s scheme 


“Sart West To Reacw THE East” 

Columbus explains his theory to the Father Perez and the friars at La Rabida 
and was convinced that it was worth while. He 
promised to get the ships for Columbus. Columbus 
gave up his plan to go to France and awaited the 
outcome of the prior’s visit to court. 

A New Hearing. It happened that the Spanish 
rulers had great confidence in the judgment of this 
prior. When the prior insisted that Columbus be 
given another opportunity to explain his plan, it was 
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given to him. This time Columbus was assured of 
a chance to carry out his plan for he had completely 
won over the queen. 

The Promise of Ships. The queen, who all along 
had been most helpful to Columbus, now promised to 
get him the necessary men and ships. She even de- 
clared that, if necessary, she would sell her highly 
prized jewels to procure the needed equipment. True 
to her word, she got the ships and men. 

The Task before Columbus. Let us see what 
Columbus was attempting to do. He hoped, nay 
expected, to reach the East by sailing west. He had 
no idea how far he had to sail. The map he had for 
guidance had been drawn largely by guesswork. His 
instruments for navigation were very crude. Accu- 
rate sailing with the aid of such instruments was a 
sheer impossibility. 

The Ships. Now let us inspect his ships. He had 
three. They were the Santa Maria (Holy Mary), 
the Pinta and the Nina. The Santa Maria was the 
flag-ship. We should scarcely trust ourselves in one 
of these ships on a quiet river nowadays. In the first 
place, they were small and not especially strong. The 
Nina and the Pinta were without covered decks. The 
ships were uncomfortable. Only men of extraordi- 
nary courage were willing to sail on them. The 
sailors had to eat poor food. They could not have 
good water to drink. Surely Columbus was attempt- 
ing what seemed the impossible. 
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The Courage of Columbus. We must be amazed 
at the courage of Columbus, that, in face of these 
enormous difficulties, he was willing to try to reach 
a country whose exact location he did not know. We 
must admire also the perseverance of Columbus. Few 
men would have had the courage to struggle against 
the difficulties he had to 
face. The explanation of 
the extraordinary courage 
of Columbus is found, 
at least in part, in this 
fact: Columbus was a 
man of strong faith. 

The Faith of Colum- 
bus. Columbus was a 
man of faith. He saw 
in the success of his 
voyage not merely a 
chance to gain for him- 
self some of the wealth 
of this world, but also an opportunity to help others by 
bringing to them the most precious of treasures, the 
knowledge of Christ. He felt as though he were 
going on a crusade. Indeed it was one of his hopes 
one day to lead a crusade that should restore the Holy 
Sepulcher to the Christians. With the greatest en- 
thusiasm Columbus made ready for the voyage. We 
find him in Palos, early in July, 1492, attending to the 
final details. At last the day for embarking arrived. 
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The Beginning of the Voyage. Columbus and his 
sailors prepared for the voyage properly by going to 
Mass and Communion. Early in the morning of 
August 3rd the little fleet hoisted sail. Thus began 
the most important voyage in history. The hundred 
and twenty men who made up the crew never dreamed 
of the far-reaching results that were to follow. 

The Voyage. We can best follow the great navi- 
gator by studying our map. The first stop was made 
at the Canary Isles. Here a halt was made long 
enough to repair the rudder of the Pinta. Columbus 
had occasion to do some plain talking to the sailors. 
They were becoming less enthusiastic about the trip. 
Some of them wanted to go home. They talked 
about returning so much that even the more loyal of 
the sailors became disheartened. Columbus was the 
kind of man who never gave up. He could inspire 
others with confidence. After hearing him talk the 
sailors agreed to continue the voyage without grum- 
bling. But the sailors soon forgot their promise. 
They continued to grumble and some of them may 
have formed a plan to throw Columbus overboard. 

First Signs of Land. Whether the sailors actually 
planned to mutiny is a question. At any rate matters 
were certainly getting to a serious pass. They had 
now been many, many days without sight of land. 
Columbus was gravely concerned over the outcome. 
One day as he was pacing his tiny deck gazing anx- 
iously every little while for some encouraging sign, 
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a flock of birds appeared. Soon the broken branch of 
a bush floated by the ship. The men cheered this 
sight. Columbus called to his men. He promised 
a handsome vest to 
the first one who 
should sight land. 
The vest would be 
useful to the win- 
ner when he called 
upon the ruler of 
the land they were 
soon to see. 

“Land, Land.” 
There was intense 
excitement on the 
ships. The anxiety 
to win the prize 
kept them all alert. 
They were as yet 
out of sight of land. Night came but no one 
cared to go to sleep. As they approached land, 
the sailors were afraid to trust their sight lest 
they should be mistaken about the dark spot 
that appeared on the horizon. Suddenly, at two 
o’clock of the morning of October 12th, 1492, the 
lookout cried, “Land! Land!” He could not be 
mistaken. There in the distance, was a track of snowy 
foam made by the waves as they beat upon the shores 
of the New World. America was discovered! 


“Avv’s WELL THAT ENps WELL” 


The sailors are begging forgiveness of Columbus now 
that land has been sighted 
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San Salvador. At dawn Columbus got into a small 
boat to get to land. Upon landing, Columbus knelt 
down to give thanks to God. All his followers did 
the same. He called the place San Salvador (Holy 
Saviour) and took possession in the name of the King 
and Queen of Spain. 

The First Colony. Columbus began a tour of 
investigation. He visited many of the islands in the 


Tue Lanpinc or CoLumBus 


Columbus took possession of the land he had discovered in the name of Holy Church and 
of the King and Queen of Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella 


locality, including Cuba. He did not know what to 
think of the people he met. Columbus could not 
understand their language, nor could they understand 
his. They were different from any people he had 
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ever seen. Thinking he had found what he was 
searching for, India, he called the red skinned inhabit- 
ants Indians. The life and ways of the Indians 
puzzled Columbus very much. He had expected to 
find people who possessed great riches. He had been 
Z . ; dreaming of golden pal- 
aces set with the most 
wonderful jewels.  In- 
|. stead, the Indians were 
certainly savages. They 
did not live in golden 
palaces but in dirty huts. 
However, they told him 
—in sign language — 
that gold was to be had. 

The: Hope. of Gold. 
Columbus resolved to 


plant a colony as a means 
rie floxona By Tus King of getting gold. A colony 

ST ey of forty men was started 
on the island we call Haiti. Columbus decided that 
the men of the colony could find the gold, while he 
returned to Spain to report the discovery. 

The Return. The journey home was difficult from 
the start. Columbus had lost his own ship, the Santa 
Maria, which was the largest and best of the three. 
The loss of this vessel left him. with two very inferior 
ships. Then the Pinta disappeared. She soon came 
back, however, so that the return journey could be 
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started. A somewhat stormy voyage marked the re- 
turn. At last the two vessels cast anchor in the harbor 
of Palos, March, 1493. 

The Welcome. We can imagine the excitement 
when the story of the voyage got around. Columbus 
was called to the king’s court where he was received 
with great honor. Those who had laughed at his 
schemes now sought to show him the most extravagant 
signs of respect. A parade was organized in honor of 
the man who had found a new route to the land of 
gold and gems. After listening to his report, the 
king decided that a new voyage should be undertaken 
to bring back the riches of this newly discovered land, 
— which all believed was part of India. 

The First Missionaries to America. To the credit 
of Spain, it must be said that the Spanish people 
were interested in something besides gold. They 
wanted to see the heathens converted to Christianity. 
To this end, a priest was sent as a member of Colum- 
bus’s company. This time Columbus had a crew 
of willing sailors. Great things were expected of the 
voyage. 

The Return to the New World. Columbus arrived 
in the New World on his second journey there in the 
month of November, 1493. He landed somewhat 
south of the point reached on the first voyage. Thence 
he sailed north to see how his colony had progressed — 
the one he had planted the previous year. But alas! 
he found not a single trace of it. Undoubtedly the 
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Spaniards had been killed by the Indians. Columbus 
turned from the place with a heavy heart. 

The Colony at Isabella. A new colony was found- 
ed. It was called Isabella after the queen. Colum- 
bus thought that he could build a really successful 
colony. He had with him about fifteen hundred men. 
From this number he hoped to get enough worth 
while colonists. A town was laid out. After the 
building operations had made some progress, Columbus 
decided to take a voyage of exploration. 

Columbus in Poor Health. Columbus explored a 
number of the islands in the vicinity and then began 
to think about returning to Spain. He was anxious 
to get back. His health had not been good during 
this expedition. One time he was so seriously ill that 
he nearly died. Although affairs at the colony were 
not entirely satisfactory, Columbus hoped for the best. 

The Ingratitude of the Spaniards. Neither the 
Spaniards — nor any one else for that matter — had 
the faintest idea of the importance of Columbus’s 
great discovery. The people in Spain wanted gold, and 
when gold was not brought back, they were bitterly 
disappointed. There were still some few who believed 
that gold was to be had. Feeling sure that the man 
who had been able to find land merely by sailing west 
could surely find gold, a new expedition was organized 
under Columbus’s leadership. 

The Last Voyages. The third voyage was unfor- 
tunate from the outset. Not long after the departure, 
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the fleet was becalmed. Then followed a hot spell 
of terrible severity. Progress was so slow that many, 
many weeks were consumed in making the trip. 
When, at length, Columbus reached his colony, he 
found the men in a state of rebellion. The situation 
was serious in the extreme. Harsh measures had to 
be used to put down the mutiny. Opposition to 
Columbus took on a serious aspect. 


CoL_umBus IN CHAINS 


Columbus in Chains. A governor had been sent 
by Spain to look after affairs at the colony. He took 
the law into his own hands. Columbus was put in 
chains, sent aboard ship and returned to Spain a 
prisoner on his own vessel. The unfortunate man 
never recovered from this disgraceful treatment. He 
never forgot the experience although the king and 
queen took great pains to show their sympathy. They 
even sent him on a fourth voyage (1502) to the New 
World, as a mark of their confidence in him. 
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The End of Columbus. Columbus never succeeded 
in getting gold, nor did he ever reach India by sailing 
west. But he had done a thing of far greater impor- 
tance. He had discovered the New World. When he 
died in 1506, he felt he had been a failure. But we 
know he was not a failure. Columbus is one of the 
real heroes of history. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Columbus was born shortly before 1453, in Genoa. 

2. He was unable to earn good wages as a Genoese sailor, and 
therefore had to go to Portugal in search of employment. 

3. The Portuguese were not interested in Columbus’s idea 
that India could be reached by sailing west. 

4. Columbus discovered America in the name of Spain, 1492. 

5. He made four voyages to the New World. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Give as many reasons as you can for considering 1453 an 
important date in history. 

2. If you had been the Portuguese king would you have acted” 
as he did to Columbus? 

3. ‘Trace on an outline map of the world the part of the world 
known in Columbus’s day. 

4. Which events do you consider the most important in Colum- 
bus’s life? 

5. What do you think the greatest difficulty Columbus had to 
overcome? 

6. Do you believe that Columbus was ever afraid? Make a list 
of his acts that make you believe as you do. 

7. Columbus thought he was a failure. What would you tell 
him? 
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Cuapter XXII 
THE FOLLOWERS OF COLUMBUS 


The Desire to Explore. You may be sure that the 
great feats of Columbus were a constant topic of con- 
versation among the seafaring men. It is true, of 
course, that he did not bring back from the land 
across the sea a cargo of gold and silks. His enemies 
in Spain and those who were jealous of him never 
tired telling of Columbus’s great failure. Some nick- 
named him “the admiral of the mosquito land.” But 
the wiser and more broad-minded of the mariners in 
Europe knew that Columbus had done a great thing 
and that eventually something valuable would come 
of it. As a result of his first voyage, there was a 
feverish anxiety on the part of the Portuguese to 
reach the East by the southern route. Spain and 
Portugal were both racing for the East. To avoid 
trouble it was suggested by the governments of both 
countries that a boundary line be made marking off 
the territory to which each country had claim. 

The Pope’s Boundary Line. Accordingly, the 
Pope declared that an imaginary line should be drawn 
running from north to south, dividing the world into 
two parts. It was called the “line of demarcation.” 
Newly discovered lands east of this line were to belong 
to Portugal, those west of it to Spain. The Spanish, 
or the Portuguese, as the case might be, would have 
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the right to colonize the newly acquired lands. The 
missionaries of each country would have the responsi- 
bility of preaching Christianity to the heathens there. 
This boundary line was made a year after Columbus’s 
first voyage. 

A New Line. The following year, 1494, it was 
changed somewhat by treaty. Thus far, Spain had the 
advantage in territory, at least. She had laid claim to 
the lands discovered by Columbus, lands which were 
far greater in extent than anyone imagined. Mean- 
while Portugal kept her chain of stations along the 
west coast of Africa. What happened we shall see 
presently. 

The Route around Africa. You recall that Prince 
Henry had a scheme to reach India by sailing around 
Africa. Prince» Henry did’ not live to see this plan 
succeed. Different Portuguese mariners had made 
the attempt until Diaz had almost succeeded. You 
remember how he rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
That was in the years 1486-7. However, not a great 
deal had been done since. The Portuguese were con- 
tent to sail along the west coast of Africa, doing a 
profitable trade in ivory. The success of Columbus 
taught the Portuguese the need of even greater efforts. 
The king, therefore, in 1497, commissioned Vasco da 
Gama to make a trip of exploration over the route 
covered by Diaz, to go beyond the point reached by 
him, and to return with the always-in-demand silks 
and spices, 
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Da Gama’s Voyage. Da Gama set sail from Lisbon 
during the summer of 1497. The route followed by 
the voyagers was much like that of Diaz. Da Gama 
stopped at a number of places along the African coast 
where he did some trading with the natives wherever 
he found them willing to do business on his terms. 
As a rule, Da Gama got 
the better of the bargain. 
In exchange for ivory, 
which was worth its 
weight in gold, the Af- 
ricans were willing to 
take metal balls and 
glass beads. 

The Rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
When Da Gama reached 
the southern cape, he 
found out why Diaz, 
years earlier, wanted to 
call: atetheat: Capemiot 
Storms.” The storms he 
met there were the fierc- 
est he had ever encounterea. The cape was navigated 
only after several attempts to round it had met with 
failure. This obstacle overcome, the trip was con- 
tinued. Calicut, a town on the west coast of Hindu- 
stan, was reached in May, 1498. Da Gama filled the 
hold of his ship with a cargo of enormous value. 


Vasco DA GAMA 
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Da Gama a Hero. After months of sailing, Da 
Gama steered into Lisbon harbor. He was given a 
royal welcome. When the longshoremen came 
aboard Da Gama’s ship to help the sailors unload, their 
astonishment at the treasures he brought back was so 
great that they could hardly work. There were 
caskets of jewels, rich spices sewed up in bags of silk 
and bales of damask robes, the like of which had 
rarely been seen. These were just some of the treas- 
ures which were lifted out of the dark hold of the 
ship. Portugal had won the race for the riches of 
the East: 

The Value of the Route for Portugal. The Portu- 
guese, now, were alone in possession of a practical 
route to the East. It was a route that had many ad- 
vantages. In the first place it was an all water route. 
Naturally, this all water route was cheaper than a route 
that was in part overland. It was fairly safe. Before 
the discovery of this route, all trade with the East 
passed through the Mediterranean. The enormous 
wealth of the Italian cities, especially Venice and 
Genoa, came from this source. 

The New Trading Center. The trading center of 
Europe during the Middle Ages was along the Medi- 
terranean. By these new discoveries, the trading 
center of Europe was removed from the Mediterranean 
where it had been for centuries, to its present location, 
along the Atlantic. This is an important fact which 
greatly influenced later history. 
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The Revival of Interest in the Western Route. 
The year before Da Gama made his trip to Calicut, 
a Venetian mariner, sailing from England, reached the 
continent of North America. He was the first Euro- 
pean since the Norsemen to make this trip. The man 
was John Cabot. 

John Cabot. Although Cabot was born in Italy, 
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he had spent much of his time in England. He was 
living in Bristol, England, when the news of Colum- 
bus’s voyage began to be spread abroad. John Cabot 
was a good business man and equally able as a sea 
captain. In his younger days he had done-a deal of 
trading with the East; he had invested money in a 
caravan or two, and had, therefore, a good idea of 
the value of an all water route to India. Besides, as 
we have said, he was thoroughly convinced that Colum-, . 
bus had the best plan for getting to India. 
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Cabot’s Commission from the English King. Sat- 
isfied that he had a workable plan, Cabot sought per- 
mission of the English king to undertake a voyage 
westward. The permission was forthcoming. 

Cabot’s Discovery of the American Mainland. 
Cabot sailed to the west. After many weary weeks on 
the ocean, he reached land at some point on the coast 
of Labrador (1497). = Rr 
He took possession of ~ 
this land for the King 
of England. This fact 
is most important. After 
cruising about for a 
while, Cabot returned 
home. It is well to re- 
member that Cabot was 
the first of the explorers e 
actually “ow*reachu the = Pee ey 
North American conti- pee 
nent (Columbus touched South America in his later 
voyages), and upon Cabot’s discovery England based 
her claim to possession of much of North America. 

Sebastian Cabot. The report of Cabot’s successful 
voyage created a great stir in English shipping circles. 
He was urged to undertake a second voyage, which 
he did. This time he had a fleet of some six vessels. 
His son, Sebastian, accompanied him. The fleet 
crossed the Atlantic to Labrador and after cruising 
down the coast returned home. For the time being 
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England paid no attention to America. The people 
in Spain, on the other hand, and even the Portuguese, 
were very much concerned about the land across the 
ocean to the west. In fact, America gets its name from 
a Florentine sailor who was in the service of Portugal. 

The Name America. There was a Florentine 
sailor named Americus Vespucius who took part in an 
expedition to the New 
World. Some years af- 
terward, this sailor be- 
came the commander of 
a ship which made a 
voyage across the Atlan- 
tic to the coast of what 
we now call South Amer- 
ica. Americus began to 
suspect that the land he 
and Columbus had vis- 
ited, was not a part of 
Asia, but really a con- 


AMERICUS VESPUCIUS : ¢ 
He received the honor that rightfully belonged tinent, the existence of 


to Columbus 


which had been hitherto 
unknown. Americus wrote a long and not entirely 
truthful account of his travels. The account fell into 
the hands of a German geographer, Martin Waldse- 
miiller, who at this time was busily engaged upon a 
new geography. Using Americus’s description of the 
newly discovered lands as his guide, he drew a map 
on which he called the new continent America. 
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Balboa on the Isthmus of Panama. A Spanish 
nobleman named Balboa made a helpful discovery. 
Balboa, like many of the Spaniards, had come to the 
New World to seek his fortune. He was exploring 
the country on the eastern side of what is now called 
the Isthmus of Panama in the hope of finding gold. 
One night an Indian chief came to his camp; he told 
of a country to the south that was rich in gold. 
Balboa and his two hundred men could scarcely wait 
for the morrow. At sunrise they were off. 

The Discovery of the Pacific Ocean. They pushed 
across the isthmus. Coming to the top of a high 
hill, Balboa saw in the distance a mighty body 
of water. With his fol- 
lowers he rushed down 
the slope. Entering the 
water waving his sword, 
he took possession in. the 
name of the King of 
Spain of all the lands 
touched by this sea. A 
great navigator was soon 
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to sail upon this sea and = ee 
give it a lasting name. Barpoa Enrers THE Paciric 
This man was Ferdinand gy it wates, fr the name of the King of 
Magellan. a 
Magellan’s Plans. Magellan had been a sailor in 
the service of Portugal. He had sailed in the East 


Indian service over the route that went by way of the 
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Cape of Good Hope. He did not like this route 
particularly; in fact, he preferred the course of Colum- 
bus, that is, reaching India by sailing west. He be- 
lieved that a whole continent, America, lay between 
Europe and Asia, but he felt that there must be some 
passage through this continent that would lead to 
China and India. You will notice that a number of 
good seamen had this 
same idea of finding a 
passage through America. 
Theydid) notfind’ the 
passage, for there is none 
to find. But Magellan 
did not know this. He 
set sail for the New 
World, the commander 
of a small, illy equipped 
fleet. 

The Voyage around 
South America. Ma-_ 
gellan steered his fleet across the Atlantic. Then sailing 
south he skirted the east coast of South America looking 
carefully the while for a passage. One time he thought 
he had found it. He sailed up what he supposed was 
such a passage only to find that he was sailing up a river 
that was not navigable some miles from its mouth. 
Retracing his course, he got out to the Atlantic. After 
many adventures the fleet passed through the strait 
now called after him, and out upon a mighty body of 
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water. This was the same water that Balboa had 
named the South Sea. The sea was calm. Magellan 
called it the Pacific Ocean because of its peaceful 
waters. 

The Hardships of the Voyage. Although the sea 
was calm, the sailors suffered terribly. A dreadful 
disease broke out among them. They were without 
fresh water and the food supply was almost exhausted. 
Reduced to starvation, the unfortunate sailors ate their 
leathern shoes and the leather from the ship’s yards. 

Magellan at the Philippines. Magellan sailed 
across the Pacific to our Philippine Islands. Here he 
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took part in a tribal war in which he was killed. The 
few sailors who remained took the best ship of the 
fleet and set sail for Spain. September 6th, 1521, 
nearly three years after their departure, saw the few 
survivors safe home in Spain. When the voyage be- 
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gan, Magellan had under his command a fleet of five 
vessels and two hundred and eighty men. At the 
close of the voyage, twenty starving men on a leaky 
ship remained to tell the story. 

Cabrillo, the Discoverer of the California Coast. 
Before finishing the story of the Spanish discoverers, 
mention must be made of Estévan Cabrillo. He was 
a Portuguese by birth but he had entered the service 
of the Spanish king. In the course of time he came to 
America, stopping for a time in Mexico. While there 
he was given an opportunity to take a prominent part 
in an expedition which was to sail from the western 
coast of Mexico out across the Pacific. The expedi- 
tion divided. Cabrillo in charge of two vessels steered _ 
his little fleet north. He cruised along the coast, 
going north probably as far as Oregon. He explored 
with some thoroughness the coast of California. His, 
therefore, is the honor of discovering this region. 

France and Explorations. Magellan’s great | 
voyage had given the mariners in Europe some definite 
information about South America. The size and 
shape of North America was still largely in doubt. 
Some thought that somehow, North America might 
be connected with China. Others believed-there must 
be a passage through North America. This was the 
view taken by a number of French mariners. 

The Interest of Francis I in Exploration. The 
French king, Francis I, may have believed in the exist- 
ence of a northern passage to China. No doubt the 
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success of Spain and Portugal in the field of explora- 
tion was another motive which prompted Francis to 
act. At any rate, Francis commissioned Jacques Car- 
tier to lead an expedition to China. His orders were 
to find China or a passage leading to it. The western 
route was the one to be taken. 


CARTIER BEFORE FRANCIS I 


The luxury of the “Gentleman King’s” court contrasts strongly with the hardships the 
great explorer is soon to undergo 


Jacques Cartier. Cartier was a good choice. He 
was a seaman who knew how to handle a vessel. Asa 
real Frenchman he had his country’s interest at heart. 
Cartier undertook the task with enthusiasm. 

France in the New World. Cartier went to the 
harbor city of St. Malo where he prepared for his 
trip. The preparations were made in good time. 
Before setting sail, he went to confession, after which, 
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he attended Mass and received Communion. After 
Mass the brave Frenchman climbed aboard his vessel, 
ordered the anchor raised, and set his course to the 
west. The course steered brought him to the coast of 
Newfoundland. He cruised along the coast until on 
August 10, 1534, he came upon a gulf he called after 
Saint Lawrence, on whose feast day Cartier first saw 
it. Cartier explored the country in the vicinity of the 
gulf where he captured two Indians. Then he sailed 
for home taking the two Indians with him. 

The Return of Cartier. The report made by 
Cartier to the French court evidently pleased every- 
body, for a return trip was ordered. Cartier had with 
_him on the second exploration several gentlemen, rich 
in title, but poor in money. They hoped to find wealth 
in the wonderful country they were about to visit. 
The course taken by Cartier on the second voyage was 
very like the first. This time he entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and continued up the river. Some. 
distance up the river he came to the rocky height where 
Quebec now stands. When Cartier came abreast of 
this point, he lowered the sails and dropped anchor. 

Cartier and the Indians. Cartier was ‘met by a dele- 
gation of Indians. They were friendly.. To show 
their pleasure over his visit they danced and howled. 
Cartier tried to show his appreciation. He made a 
long speech of which the redskins understood not a 
single word. They listened in respectful silence and 
at its conclusion howled the louder. Then they 
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showed him, by signs, that he ought to sail up the 
river where he would see a real Indian city. 
Hochelaga. just as the Indians declared, some dis- 
tance up the river on an island was the Indian village 
of Hochelaga. But what a disappointment it must 
have been to Cartier! The Indian village was made 
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CaRTIER IN CANADA 
Raising the Cross with the shield of the ‘Lilies of France,” while friendly Indians watch 
the proceedings with wonder 


up of a number of ugly huts. Each hut was about 
one hundred and fifty feet long and one third as wide. 
Several families were housed in one of these huts, 
each family having its own part of the hut with a 
family fireplace. Dirt and ugliness were every- 
where. The Indians crowded about Cartier’s men, 
touching the beards of the white men and feeling their 
clothes. It was all very strange to the Indians. To 
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the whites it was none the less puzzling. Cartier 
decided to explore the country carefully, hoping against 
hope that he was not far from the land of his dreams. 

The Exploration of the River. The party set out 
in small boats. Their tour of inspection did not last 
long. After a time progress was too difficult. They 
had reached the rapids. The hopeful Cartier called 
this part of the river Lachine (China), thinking he 
had found the way to China. Then he turned back, 
for the days were growing shorter and the nights 
colder. This kind of weather was a new experience 
for Cartier. Soon winter came. 

The Winter. Cartier’s home, sunny France, is a 
country where snow is not frequent and where the 
temperature rarely falls below the zero point. 
The poor Frenchmen soon found themselves caught 
in the icy grip of the Canadian winter. The poorly 
constructed cabins of the explorers were almost buried 
under snow drifts. Then followed a season of bitter . 
cold. Many of his men were frozen to death. 
Disease took others. The few who escaped were too 
weak to bury their dead comrades. When the spring 
came, most of Cartier’s band had been called into 
eternity. The exhausted survivors climbed aboard 
ship and with weary hearts set sail for France. 

Cartier’s Important Work. Some years after 
Cartier’s voyages of exploration, the French settled 
eastern Canada. Thus we have another of the Old 
World nations taking her place in the New World. 
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How these European nations succeeded in the struggle 
for control of the New World we have yet to see. 
Spain was first to come. Let us now study how she 
followed discovery by conquest. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. As a result of Columbus’s great voyage other mariners be- 
came interested in exploration. 

2. Vasco da Gama succeeded in reaching India by sailing 
around Africa. 

3. John Cabot, a Venetian sailing under the British flag, reached 
the mainland of North America, 1497. England based her 
claims to land in the New World on this discovery. 

4. An expedition headed by Ferdinand Magellan succeeded in 
sailing around the world during the years 1519, 1520 and 1521. 

5. France sent Jacques Cartier to find a passage to China. He 
discovered the St. Lawrence River. French colonization followed 
in this region many years later. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Imagine yourself to have been a spectator on the occasion of 
the arrival and the unloading of Da Gama’s ships. Describe the 
scene for a friend who could not be present. 

2. Which man had the harder time, Columbus or Magellan? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Which man did the greater deed, Columbus or Magellan? 
Prove your answer. 

4. Which was the greatest hardship encountered by Cartier on 
his expeditions to the New World? Prove your answer. 

5. Which of the explorers would you choose as a leader? Why? 

6. Trace on your map the voyages of Da Gama, Cabot, Magellan 
and Cartier. 

7. What new dates have you found in this chapter that should 
have a place on your list of important dates? 
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CuHapTer XXIII 
SPAIN IN THE NEW WORLD 


The Beginning of Spanish Colonization. Spain 
was not only the first country to explore the New 
World, she was also first to attempt colonization. 
Columbus himself had tried to plant a colony on his 
arrival in the New World after his second voyage. 
Although this was not a success, it was not long before 
Spain had a number of fairly prosperous settlements. 
These were to be found on the islands off the lower 
coast of North America. 

The Land Across the Gulf. While Spain had 
settlements on the islands that make up the West 
Indies and the Bahama Group, it was not until a 
quarter of a century after 1492 that Spain began to 
take control of the territory on the mainland. In the 
year 1519, she began what turned out to be a career © 
of conquest in the country called Mexico. 

Reports of Mexico. It happened that a party of 
Spaniards landed on the coast of Mexico. There they 
met some of the inhabitants. The inhabitants were 
Indians, but they were not exactly the same as those 
the Spaniards already knew. These Indians were 
apparently quite civilized. What interested the Span- 
iards most was the fact that these Indians possessed 


gold. 
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The Aztecs. Among other things, the exploring 
party learned that there were different large groups 
among the Indian inhabitants. The various tribes 
belonged to an association or confederacy. The ruler 
of the confederacy was called Montezuma. He was a 
member of the most important group of Indians, who 
were called Aztecs. Not all the tribes were willing 
subjects of Montezuma. But since the Aztecs were 
the most powerful tribe among the Indians the weaker 
tribes had to submit to them. This lack of friendliness 
among the Indian tribes helped the Spaniards later. 

The Aztec City. The chief city of the Aztecs, 
Tenochtitlan or Mexico, as we shall call it, was built 
on an island in a lake in the interior of Mexico. The 
city, so report said, was very beautiful. ‘There was 
great wealth there. The stories of the Aztec city 
excited the curiosity of the Spaniards. They wanted to 
know a great deal more. They were not prepared to 
explore just then, nor had they permission to do so. 
There was nothing to do therefore but to return to 
Cuba with a full report and urge upon the governor 
the desirability of an exploring expedition. 

Excitement in Cuba. The account of the inhabi- 
tants on the mainland together with the promise of 
gold created a great stir on the island. A large num- 
ber of men volunteered to join the expedition. The 
governor considered the matter. An expedition was 
planned. It was finally placed under the leadership 
of Hernando Cortés. 
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Hernando Cortés. Cortés, the leader of this expe~ 
'. ‘dition into Mexico, was a man in the prime of life. 
~ Like most of the Spaniards in the New World, he had 

come to make his fortune. He had not been a success- 

ful man in Spain. His father was a Spanish gentle- 

man in reduced circumstances who had made up his 
mind to have his son, 
Hernando, become a law- 
Ver. Hernando had 
other ambitions. He had 
no interest in law. 
Finding life in Spain al- 
together too dull, the 
youth left home at the 
age of nineteen. To his 
.dismay he found that 
gj life in the New World 
was by no means as easy 
as he had imagined and | 
that wealth could be had only by hard work. Cortés 
had ability. He soon advanced himself and when it 
was planned to send an expedition into Mexico he was 
the one selected to head it. 

The Preparations. The commission given Cortés 
was an important one. Among other things he was 
commanded to act as a Christian leader in the service 
of a Catholic king. The natives were to be impressed 
by the Catholic Spaniards. Some preparations were 
made of a military character in case the Indians proved 
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unfriendly. He had sixteen horses for his soldiers 
besides a number of brass cannon. Both the horses 
and the cannon were of considerable help in the course 
of the campaign. 

The Departure of the Fleet. Cortés’s fleet of six 
ships was later increased to twelve. On the ships he 
had a force of over five hundred men. About one 
hundred sailors made up the crew. The fleet with 
the small army reached the mainland. Here the 
army disembarked. The fleet sailed along the coast 
while the army marched along the shore. After some 
adventures fleet and army came to the site of the 
present town of Vera Cruz. 

Signs of Disloyalty. Thus far the adventure had 
not proved as pleasant as some of the force had an- 
ticipated. There was some disloyal talking going on. 
Cortés was sure that the captains of the vessels were 
in sympathy with him. He therefore called a con- 
ference of the captains. 

The Sinking of the Ships. The men were not told 
what went on during the conference nor what plans 
were made. ‘They noticed, however, that the captains 
seemed to be making a very careful examination of 
the ships. Strange to relate, all the captains made the 
same report that all the ships,except one, were ready 
to sink. (The captains forgot to say they had bored 
holes through the ships’ sides.) Cortés then declared 
that since the ships were so unseaworthy, they had 
better be sunk. The cowards could go back on the one 
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ship that was saved. Of course no one went. It was 
a daring move but a wise one. The men had no choice 
but to continue, and besides, Cortés’s force was now 
further increased by 
the addition of the 
sailors who had 
manned the fleet. 
The March to 
Mexico. The ob- 
ject of the march 
was to reach the 
City of Mexico 
where Cortés hoped 
to find vast stores 
of wealth. The 
march to the capital 
proved to be no 
easy matter. The 
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The Aztec ruler appears in all his finery 


friendly and even 
hostile. There were several bloody encounters. The 
report of the success of a mere handful of pale-faced 
strangers against a force of Indians many times as large 
had the effect of making the Aztecs decide not to op- 
pose the Spaniards by force. 
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Embassies from Montezuma. Montezuma was 
terribly frightened when he heard of the ability of 
the Spaniards as fighters. This alarm was further 
increased when told that the invaders were “ pale- 
faced.” There was a tradition among the Aztecs to 
the effect that one of their gods, the fair-skinned sky 
god, had been driven out of their country by the god 
of darkness. One day, however, he would return to 
rule the kingdom. There were some, Montezuma 
among the number, who believed that Cortés was the 
sky god who was coming back to be ruler in Mexico. 
Montezuma tried by presents and stories of the dangers 
that might befall, to turn Cortés from his evident 
purpose. Cortés, however, was determined to push 
on. At last he came near the city of the Aztecs. 

Montezuma and Cortés. Seeing that Cortés was 
determined to enter the city, Montezuma decided to 
show ‘him no unfriendliness. When Cortés neared 
the city he was met by a delegation of a thousand 
men from among the nobles and rich merchants of 
the city. Montezuma himself met Cortés at the point 
where the principal avenue of the city joined the main 
causeway leading from the island on which the city 
was built, to the mainland. 

Montezuma a Prisoner. The Aztec ruler tried 
hard to make a brave display. He was carried on a 
seat which was supported on the shoulders of four 
chieftains. Over his head was a canopy made of 
gorgeous green feathers. Cortés gave no sign to show 
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that he was greatly impressed. The slightest sign of 
fear on his part would have been fatal. Within a 
brief time Cortés had things pretty much his own way. 
The crowning piece of audacity was the imprisonment 
of Montezuma in his own capital. Remember, the 
Aztecs believed their ruler to be a god, yet Cortés, 
apparently careless of consequences, took Montezuma 
prisoner. This was not a wise move as after events 
proved. 

Cortés in Difficulty with the Governor. Mean- 
time Cortés was getting into difficulty with the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba. He was charged with having 
greatly exceeded his authority. An army had been 
sent by the governor of Cuba to arrest him. Cortés, 
hearing that his arrest had been ordered, took a small 
force and not only defeated the plans of the governor 
by capturing the commander of the force, but also 
persuaded the soldiers to join with him in his own 
expedition against the Mexican capital. 

The Return to Mexico. Cortés returned to the 
city with all haste. He found that during his absence 
the Spanish garrison had done something which had 
made the Aztecs furiously angry. The Spaniards had 
shown disrespect to the Mexican gods. The Aztecs 
could not restrain their hatred. An attack was made 
on the place held by the Spaniards. 

The Aztec Attack. The Spaniards were in des- 
perate straits. At that time the population of Mexico 
numbered no less than sixty thousand persons. The 
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fighting force which the Aztecs had was, therefore, 
very much greater than the Spanish force. The 
Aztecs attacked. Cortés saw the seriousness of the 
situation. He thought he might quell the fury of 
the Mexicans by having their ruler, Montezuma, appear 
on the parapet of the building they were using as a 
fort and address his people. During an attack Monte- 
zuma climbed on the roof of the building. He en- 
deavored to speak to his people. But by this time the 
Aztecs had lost all faith in their ruler. Instead of 
listening to his words the Aztecs sent a volley of stones 
and weapons at the hapless Montezuma. He was 
struck down sorely wounded. Within a few days he 
died. 

The Mournful Night. Cortés began to realize that 
his position was desperate. He prepared his forces 
for retreat, hoping to leave the city under the cover of 
darkness. But the darkness did not cover him. The 
Mexicans were waiting for the Spaniards. Hundreds 
of canoes were lined up on both sides of the causeway 
across which the Spaniards must go on their way from 
the city. The Mexicans allowed the Spaniards to get 
fairly on the causeway. Then the attack began in 
deadly earnest. The slaughter was terrible. Cortés’s 
force was almost cut to pieces. Nearly one hundred 
of his men were captured to be put to death later in 
the horrible human sacrifices offered by the Aztecs 
to their false gods. When, at length, the remnant of 
the Spanish army reached a place of safety, a halt was 
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made to allow the exhausted men to rest. Cortés, 
thinking of his lost soldiers, could only weep. The 
Spaniards ever after spoke of this disaster as the 
“ mournful night.” 


Tue TerripLte Events or THe “Mournrut Nicut” 


The Capture of Mexico. About a year later the 
Spaniards returned prepared for every emergency. 
They had a definite plan of action, “not taking one 
step in advance until all behind was made desolate.” 
Cortés laid siege to the city from all sides. As part 
of the preparations a fleet was constructed. Boats 
were built in sections. The various sections were 
transported across country on the backs of Indians and 
assembled on the lake shore. The Aztecs made a 
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brave defense but their cause was a hopeless one. The 
city was captured. Everything of value was re- 
moved including a large quantity of gold. Then 
the city was utterly destroyed. Later a new city 
of Mexico was built on the ruins of the old 
city. 

A New Land of Wealth. The Spaniards had been 
hearing stories about a land of enormous wealth that 
was situated in the far 
west and to the south. 
Balboa, who discovered 
the Pacific Ocean or 
South Sea, as he called 
it, was really looking for 
this land of wealth. He 
had no great interest in 
discovering an ocean. 
While on the western 
slope of the Isthmus of 
Panama, Balboa heard 
more rumors concerning 


the wonderful lands to 4 Spanisu Souprer or THE Time OF 
the south. He and oth- His armor gave En advantage over 
ers made expeditions in the Aztecs whose bodies were unprotected 
that direction but they achieved little. At last came 
Francisco Pizarro, a man of extraordinary courage. 
He declared he would search for and find the fabled 
land of wealth. So with a small party he started an 


expedition to make good his boast. 
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Francisco Pizarro. Like Cortés, Pizarro was born 
in Spain and like him, he had come to the New World 
in quest of fortune and adventure. He found both. 
He had been associated with Balboa and no doubt 
shared the same hopes concerning the undiscovered 

comeoomgg land of wealth. The 
opportunity came to go 
on an expedition. In- 
deed, Pizarro was made 
thevthicad api 1G~ “lhe 
party started out with 
high hopes, nor were 
they disappointed. They 
came upon a _wonder- 
ful city, Tumbez, where 
there seemed to be gold 
in abundance. Gather- 
ing a quantity of gold 
and silver vessels, a sup- 
ply of fine woolen gar- 
ments and a number of 
llamas, the party started 
back for the settlement at (Panama. lt twase not 
Pizarro’s idea to remain there. He felt it would be 
best to have the approval of the king of Spain for 
his future plans. He sailed back to Spain. 

Pizarro, Captain-General. Pizarro was warmly 
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The intrepid explorer explains his plans to 
the Spanish King 


received in Spain. The king paid strict attention to 
the report concerning the possibilities that this new 
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land offered. Pizarro was made captain-general with 
a commission to secure the new land, Peru, for the ~ 
Spanish crown. With these orders Pizarro set sail 
for the New World. 

The New Expedition. Soon after Pizarro’s arrival 
at Panama, the new expedition got under way. The 
conquest of Peru was not the simple matter the Span- 
iards had expected. Many weary days of long tire- 
some marches passed before the invaders succeeded in 
crossing the Andes Mountains. At length they arrived 
in Peru, the country of the Inca. 

The Capture of the Inca. Pizarro now began to 
move with caution. He sent one of his bravest men, 
Ferdinand De Soto, with a small company to recon- 
noitre the ground. De Soto was gone for some time. 
He returned not only with the desired information 
but with an envoy from the Inca or ruler himself. 
Later the Inca came in person to visit the Spaniards. 
Pizarro had prepared himself for just this emergency 
and decided on a bold if not an honest move. The 
Spanish soldiers hid themselves. The Inca had hardly 
come into the presence of Pizarro when a signal was 
given to the soldiers. The struggle was short. The 
Indians were unprepared and were cut down before 
they had time to defend themselves. The great Inca 
was a prisoner. 

The Ransom. The Inca was a prisoner in his own 
capital. He was kept in a large but dreary room. 
Knowing how much the Spaniards wanted gold, the 
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Inca called the leaders into his room and standing on 
tiptoe made a mark on the wall as high above his 
head as he could reach. The Inca then promised to 
fill the room up to this mark with gold. The amount 
of gold promised was really enormous for the room 
measured seventeen feet wide by twenty-two feet long. 
The loyal Indians collected gold for six months hoping 
to secure the freedom of their king, and although the 


On To PERU 
Pizarro urges his men to follow on with him to the conquest of Cuzco 


required amount was procured the Inca never got his 
freedom. Pizarro was afraid to let him go. Later 
the Inca was charged with stirring up discord. He 
was sentenced to death and executed. 

The Capture of Cuzco. Pizarro now set out for 
Cuzco, the sacred city of the Peruvians. . Here he 
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expected to find a great quantity of the precious yellow 
metal. Cuzco the chroniclers called the richest city in 
the world. The Spaniards soon had it. But Pizarro 
reaped no reward for his labor. He was killed by 
his own men. 

Ferdinand De Soto. One of Pizarro’s trusted cap- 
tains was Ferdinand De Soto. His experiences in the 
land of the Incas 
only served to whet 
his appetite for 
further adventures. 
He had =a are 
fortune as the re- 
sult of his cam- 
paigns in Peru, and 
although this would 
have permitted him 
to live in luxury in 
Spain, whither he 
had returned, he 
was not content to 
stay. He was ap- 
pointed governor of 
Cuba by the king. 
The king also gave BNE 

: eye The party, later, suffered terrible hardships trying to 
him 2 commission push through the swamps of Florida 
to explore the southern part of what is now the 
United States. De Soto was delighted with the 
prospect. 


De Soro’s FoLtLowers 
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De Soto’s Associates. In the city of Havana, De 
Soto made his preparations. Everything pointed to 
the success of the expedition. Six hundred men and 
more were ready to take part in the enterprise. There 
were many among the number who had taken part in 
other expeditions. They were old campaigners, vet- 
erans of many a hard-fought battle. Unfortunately 
there were others in the company whose enthusiasm and 
fitness were not just equal. De Soto was joined by a 
number of gay nobles who looked upon the coming ex- 
pedition as something of an outing. They were soon to 
find it quite the reverse. 

The Start. The equipment of the party was un- 
usually good. They had a goodly number of horses, 
and even a herd of swine was included. In charge of 
the expedition was De Soto himself, a brave man and 
a resourceful leader. The party left Havana, sailing 
in the direction of Florida where a landing was made 
at Tampa Bay. 

The March Overland. The march across Florida 
was one of extreme difficulty. To add to their troubles 
the explorers were constantly harassed by Indians. 
The Spaniards traveled this way and that, across 
swamps and through thickets, until they were utterly 
exhausted. As the general direction was west, they 
came at length to a great river (1541). It was the 
“Father of Waters”, the Mississippi. De Soto was 
the first white man to see this mighty stream. Boats 
were constructed to cross it. De Soto tried to continue 
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the journey but was forced to come back. The party 
just reached the banks of the river again when their 
brave leader was stricken with a fever. His poor tired 
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Routes oF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS 


Cortés, De Soto, and Coronado 


body was too weak to stand the ravages of the disease 
and he died. 

The Burial of De Soto. Knowing how much the 
Indians feared the great leader, his followers were 
most careful to conceal the fact of his death. His 
body was wrapped in a blanket which was weighted 
with sand. Then in the dead of night his friends stole 
out on the Mississippi and lowered the body into its 
muddy waters. His followers then made their way 
to the mouth of the river and finally reached home. 
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But it was not the gay band that had started out to find 
gold. Many, including De Soto, found only a grave. 

Coronado. The failure of this expedition and one 
under Coronado to the country farther west, discour- 
aged further exploration in this part of North Amer- 


Tue Mipnicut Buriat oF De Soto 


ica. Spain’s interest in the New World was confined 
thereafter to the countries south of our present border, 
with the exception of a settlement in Florida. 

St. Augustine, 1565. The oldest town in the United 
States is St. Augustine in Florida. It grew out of a 
fort built by the Spanish leader Pedro Menendez to 
repel the attack of the French Protestants, or Hu- 
guenots, who had made several attempts to settle the 
country in this vicinity. The Spaniards naturally 
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resented the presence of the Huguenots, believing 
that the Frenchmen were intruders. Warfare between 
the two parties soon occurred. Both sides were guilty 
of acts of cruelty. The Huguenots, however, were 
finally beaten, leaving Spain in control of Florida. 

The Spanish Missions. People sometimes get the 
impression that the Spaniards had but one interest in 
the New World and that was to extract the last ounce 
of gold to be found there. This is far from the 
truth. As you know, one of the motives that prompted 
Columbus to make his voyage of discovery was a 
spiritual one. He was thinking about the souls of the 
people in the unknown land across the sea. These same 
high ideals were shared by those who followed in the 
footsteps of the explorers, the missionaries. One of 
the truly beautiful chapters in our American history 
is the story of the Spanish Missions. 

Life at the Mission. The traveler who goes to 
California or New Mexico, or indeed any place where 
the Spaniards made settlements during the sixteenth 
century will see the remains of the old Spanish 
missions. The mission reminds us not a little of the 
medieval monastery we studied in a former chapter. 
The mission was church, school and hospital in one. 
The savage Indians were brought in from the wilds. 
They were clothed and taught the benefits of a civilized 
life. Their physical comforts and spiritual welfare 
were attended to. Under the benign influence of the 
good priests they led regular and happy lives. 
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The Mission School. The first American schools 
of agriculture were those in charge of the priests and 
the friars. Here the Indian boys learned how to get 
the best results from their farms. Many useful 
trades were taught them. Besides, there was a school 
where a boy could get a good education. Most im- 
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Church and school, workshop and home 


portant of all, there was the mission church where 
the Indians were taught about our Saviour and His 
Mother and His Church. There are no finer pages 
in all American history than those which relate the 
story of these missionaries. They were men of mag- 
nificent courage. They cheerfully gave up all they 
held dear to bring the Gospel into a strange land. 
The Missions of California. More than twenty 
missions were founded in upper California, from San 
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Diego to San Francisco. The foundation of the last 
of these occurred about three hundred years after 
Cortés began his military expedition into Mexico. 
The honor of carrying on this splendid work belongs 
to a comparatively small company of zealous priests 


SPAIN IN CALIFORNIA 


This type of architecture, evolved by the Spanish friars in America, is called the Mission 
style 


whose names, for the most part, have been forgotten 
but whose work will long be remembered. One name, 
however, does stand out, the name of the Franciscan, 
Father Junipero Serra, the founder of the California 
missions. Than this name few are held in greater 
reverence, in the present great State of California. 
The Extent of Spanish Influence. Within a hun- 
dred years after America’s discovery, we find that Spain 
had accomplished wonderful things. The Spanish 
population numbered about 200,000. Some splendid 
cities had been built. In the year 1553, the Univer- 
sity of Mexico was receiving students. Spain had 
built a truly wonderful empire in the New World be- 
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fore any other European nation had succeeded even in 
a small way. Could she hold her leadership there? 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Spain followed discovery by colonization. Within a quarter 
of a century after 1492 she had several settlements on the islands 
east of the Gulf of Mexico. 

2. In 1519 the Spaniards under Cortés began the conquest of 
Mexico. rs 

3. Under Pizarro, they also undertook the conquest of Peru. 

4. These two conquests gave Spain immense stores of wealth. 

5. De Soto discovered the Mississippi River. His expedition and 
another under Coronado to the country farther west were regarded 
as failures and therefore most of Spain’s settlements were located 
south of our southern border. 

6. In 1553 lectures were being given in the University of 
Mexico. This was almost a century before the founding of the 
first college in the United States. 

7. Priests and friars did heroic work to bring about the con- 
version of the Indians particularly in California. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do nations want to colonize newly discovered territory? 

2. Why did the governor of Cuba send an expedition to 
Mexico? 

3. Is there anything about the character of Cortés that you 
like? What deeds of his make you think as you do? 

4. Do you think that the events of the “mournful night” 
might have been avoided? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. What led Pizarro to want to conquer Peru? How did 
Pizarro get the title of captain-general? 

6. Do you think he was justified in his treatment of the 
Inca? Prove your answer. 

7. Trace on your map the route of De Soto’s expedition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


EUROPEAN SPAIN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Spain in the Old World. Thus far Spain certainly 
had the advantage in the New World over every other 
European country. The year that Cortés led his expe- 
dition into Mexico saw the Spanish ruler, Charles V, 
the mightest monarch in Europe. He ruled over ter- 
ritory greater in extent than that held by any ruler 
since Charlemagne. Charles was ruler of parts of 
Italy and Austria, the Netherlands (Holland and Bel- 
gium of to-day) and in addition to this he was made 
emperor, thus becoming leader of the German states. 
In contrast to what the Spanish ruler controlled in the 
sixteenth century is the realm of the Spanish ruler in 
the twentieth century. Spain has no possessions in 
America, while in Europe only a very small part of the 
realm of Charles V now belongs to Spain. 

The Beginning of Spain’s Downfall. Spain’s loss of 
power dates back to the sixteenth century. Various 
causes brought about her loss of the position as the 
foremost power in Europe. Among them must be 
mentioned, (1) her wars with her neighbor and rival, 
France, and (2) the political effects of the Protestant 
revolt. A little study of these causes will help us 
understand in some measure how Spain lost her 
supremacy. 
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Spain and France. You will notice that the Span- 
ish possessions in Europe all but surrounded France. 
France was really in a vise. She was free on only one 
side and there was the Atlantic Ocean. Shortly after 
Charles V became ruler of the Spanish dominions, 
Francis, also a young man, became king of France. 
He was often called the 
“gentleman king”, of 
which title he was very 
proud. At first Francis I 
and Charles were quite 
friendly but this did not 
last. The two rulers, 
Francis and Charles, be- 
came involved in a series 
of wars over territory in 
Italy and Burgundy 
to which both laid 


claim. 
France a United 
CHEVALIER BayaRD Nation. While 
The knight “without fear and without reproach” Francis I did not 


rule over possessions nearly as vast as those of his rival, 
he had at least his own country which was united in 
its opposition to Spain. His was a splendid army com- 
posed of brave men under the leadership of gallant 
captains. That Francis was able to oppose mighty 
Spain with any degree of success, was due to the kind 
of men who fought for him, men like the famous 
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Chevalier Bayard, “the knight without fear and with- 
out reproach.” 

The Story of Chevalier Bayard. Bayard was one 
of the most remarkable warriors of his day. He was 
as generous as he was brave. Indeed, his enemies were 
so impressed by his conduct that on two occasions, after 
being captured, he was 
freed without ransom. 
He was a “splendid 
leader. His personal 
bravery was a constant 
source of encouragement 
to his troops. At one 
time it was this alone 
that saved the French 
army. 

The Death of Bayard. 
The death of Bayard was 
the death of a hero. In 
the course of a campaign | ee 
in northern Italy, Bayard Tue Deatu or Bayar 
was mortally wounded.» 1 ce! * # beed, “lacing the earmy” 
Realizing that his end had come, he begged to be al- 
lowed to die facing the enemy. His faithful fol- 
lowers placed him with his back propped up against a 
tree so that he could face the foe. He died, brave to 
the dast: 

The Results of the Wars. The wars continued. 
No good came of the conflict to either side. Probably 
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Spain suffered most, because the wars weakened her 
considerably. In the meantime another event occurred 
that was to affect not only Spain and France but also 
Europe and even America. This was the Protestant 
Revolt. 

The Protestant Revolt. Before the sixteenth cen- 
tury all the Christians in Europe (and those in Amer- 
ica also) professed one Faith. They were all members 
of the One Church, governed by the Pope as Christ’s 
vicar. In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, a 
man named Martin Luther persuaded some Catholics 
in Germany to leave the true Faith to follow a number 
of doctrines which, he declared, represented the correct 
belief a Christian should profess. 

The Spread of Luther’s Ideas. Luther’s ideas took 
many people from the true Faith. He had followers 
not only in Germany but also in the countries of 
northern Europe. There were other men who at 
first followed Luther’s ideas and later disagreed with ~ 
him on many important points. These men also had 
followers. John Calvin, a famous Protestant leader, 
won over a goodly number in Switzerland. His fol- 
lower, John Knox, preached in Scotland. 

The Protestant Revolt in England. In England 
King Henry VIII made himself head of the English 
Church. The consequences of this act had much to do 
with the loss of faith in England. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, England was all but lost to the 
Catholic Church. The fact that England became 
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Protestant while Spain remained Catholic caused much 
bitter feeling between these countries. 

The Jesuits. At this time when the Church was 
hard pressed, a splendid body of men was organized 
by a high-minded Spanish nobleman, Ignatius of 
Loyola, known to us as St. Ignatius. His organization 
was the Company of Jesus, or the Jesuits. Their work 
was to preach and to educate. They took a vow to be 
at the service of the Pope for any task however great. 
They did heroic work for the Faith. Europe sorely 
needed the ministry of these remarkable men. Many 
who would otherwise have been lost were saved by 
the preaching of the Jesuits. But in spite of the efforts 
of the Church to stem the revolt, the harm had been 
done. 

Trouble in the Netherlands. Europe soon became 
an armed camp. Religion was made the excuse for 
warfare and rebellion. Undoubtedly, the question of 
religion had much to do with the struggle between the 
people of the Netherlands and their Spanish ruler. 
This struggle, like the wars with France, contributed 
toward the weakening of Spain. To understand how 
this came to pass, we must learn something about the 
Netherlands and the people who lived there. 

The Netherlands. The Netherlands, or Lowlands, 
are located on that part of the coast of Europe that 
lies just north of France. The land is formed by the 
deposits of earth brought down by the rivers, the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the lazy Scheldt. These rivers 
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leave their earthy deposits at their mouths before they 
go into the sea. In the north particularly, the land is 
low. It is so low, indeed, that the inhabitants had to 
build walls or dikes to keep out the sea. 

The People. There is quite a little difference be- 
tween the people in the north and those in the south. 
Those in the north resemble the Germans; those in 
the south are quite like the French. The language 
in each division of the country is different. A kind 
of German is spoken in the north while a French tongue 
is spoken in the south. After the coming of Prot- 
estantism there were differences in religion. The 
southern provinces were loyal to the old Faith while 
many of the inhabitants in the north followed the ideas 
of Luther or Calvin. 

Occupations of the People. In spite of what at 
first sight seems an unpromising place to live, the peo- 
ple in the Netherlands managed to do very well on 
their lowlands. Some engaged in fishing. Others 
took to seafaring, and as seafaring and trading go 
hand in hand, they became successful traders. Still 
others made a living by farming. Where the land was 
covered with water, the men built windmills which 
pumped: the water from the land into canals. In the 
south, manufacturing was carried on with great suc- 
cess. P 

The Beginning of Strife. The Netherlands had 
been a busy, happy place. Disunion began to appear 
when Protestantism began to spread in the northern 
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provinces. While Charles was ruler the situation was 
kept well in hand. Charles was a good monarch. He 
was determined that Protestantism should not disrupt 
his lowland territory. But disunion did come later. 
This occurred after Charles gave up his throne. 
Philip II. Charles 
was weary of the world. 
Hoping to spend his last 
days in peace he gave up 
his vast possessions and 
entered a monastery. His 
son Philip II succeeded 
him. This was an un- 
fortunate change for the 
Netherlands. Charles 
was popular among the 
people there. He was 
one of them, for had he 
not been born in Ghent? 
Philip was a stranger to 
the people. They knew 
little about him and that 
little they did not like. 


Truth to tell, . Philip Puitip II or Spain 
From a portrait by the famous Spanish 
was a good man but a Nitya isthe 


poor ruler. He was especially unfortunate in his selec- 
tion of advisers and assistants. Particularly was this 
the case in the selection of the Duke of Alva as gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands. 
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Alva as Governor. Undoubtedly, Alva was too 
cruel in his treatment of the Protestants. The result 
was unhappy for all. In the north, the Dutch were 
becoming very angry. They were ready to revolt. 
To make matters worse, a system of taxation was im- 
posed that drove to desperation the people of the 
southern provinces. These people were willing to 
remain under Spanish rule. They were loyal to the 
king. But the methods 
pursued by the Spanish 
officials made this part of 
the population unfriendly 
to Spain and her rule. 

The Recall of Alva. 
Philip was finally moved 
Lommecalirinl vase suce 
cessor Was appointed who 
could» ‘do ltle. The 

Tur Duke or Atva harmelvwas idone.q a khe 
Dutch were getting to the point where a complete 
break was a certainty. The rise of a powerful leader 
settled the matter. 

William the Silent. There was a powerful leader 
in the north known as William of Orange. More 
often he is called William the Silent because he was 
a man of few words. William’s character is not easy 
to understand. He was at various times a Catholic, 
a Lutheran and a Calvinist. He was however consis- 
tent on one point: he hated Spain. William used his 
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cleverness to hurt Spain as much as possible. His big 
object was to see the northern provinces independent 
of Spanish rule. The Dutch revolted. 

The Dutch Proclamation of Independence. The 
Spaniards fought hard to bring the Dutch under sub- 


jection but the 
Dutch fought still 
harder to be free. 
The “Spaniards 
were a long way 
from home. The 
longer the fight 
cContinuca sti 
POUL er wwe 
Spain’s chances for 
vactory. Tne 
Dutch=recewved 
help from Eng- 
land. Finally, 1 
Toor ste utc 
boldly proclaimed 
their indepen- 
dence. 


The End of 


William. The Tue DutcH DESTROYING THE STATUES ON A 
Catuotic CHuRCH 


Spanish leaders 

knew that William was the pilot of the revolt. Accord- 
ingly, they urged that a reward be offered to anyone 
who could capture William. A few years later, Wil- 
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liam’s lite was taken, but not until he had achieved his 
purpose. The separation between Spain and his country, 
Holland, seemed assured. The loss of the Nether- 
lands could not be prevented, although it was some 
time before Spain was willing to acknowledge the fact. 

The Cost of the Revolt. At first sight, it would 
seem that the loss of the northern provinces was a 
trifling thing. The Netherlands appear as a speck on 
the map and surely they represented a very small part 
of the vast possessions of Spain. But the loss of the 
Netherlands was not merely a matter of territory. 
Spain lost a great deal more than that. War is a 
costly thing. It is costly even for the nation that wins. 
It is a tremendous loss for the defeated country. Spain 
lost. Not only did she lose a huge sum of money, she 
also lost many fine men. Besides, she lost prestige. 
It must have been galling to the Spaniards to have to 
admit that they could not crush the Dutch. At the 
same time, the other nations of Europe that formerly . 
had so much fear of Spain now began to regard her 
with less respect. 

The Reasons for Spain’s Failure. Why did Spain 
fail? The explanation is not difficult to grasp. Spain 
was not really as powerful as she appeared to be. Her 
rise had been too rapid. Before 1492, the Spanish 
people could not, so to speak, call their country their 
own. For centuries the Moors had occupied large 
portions of Spanish territory. They were driven out 
only gradually and with great difficulty. Spain had 
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not had the time really to become a united nation. 
There was still another reason. Spain became rich 
too easily. 

Spain’s Wealth. Spain was called a wealthy nation. 
Her prosperity, however, was built on a poor founda- 
tion. Spain’s wealth came from the New World in 
the form of gold plundered from Mexican temples 
or the palaces of Peru. She was abundantly supplied 
with silver from the mines across the sea. 

Spain’s Lack of Industries. On the other hand, 
of wealth built on free labor, she had almost none. 
She had few industries. Her workers were not 
turning out products as were the workers of the 
northern countries. Spanish farms were not yielding 
bountiful harvests, and even now, Spain’s one great 
source of wealth, gold from the New World, was being 
threatened. The rise of a great island nation bade 
fair to sweep the sea of Spanish treasure ships. 

England, Spain’s Newest Rival. England, mean- 
while, was growing into a powerful nation. Her island 
position had kept English soil free of warfare. Eng- 
lish industries were increasing in value. English sea- 
men were more and more engaging in profitable 
trading ventures. Many Englishmen now had two 
ambitions, one, the advancement of England, the 
other, the ruining of Spain. A bitter struggle between 
these two countries was the natural result. This con- 
test was fought during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The results coming from it are of great importance 
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to the student of American history, as we shall see in 
the next chapters. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Spain in the early sixteenth century under her ruler, Charles V, 
controlled much of Europe besides her great territory in the New 
World. 

2. Spain and France became involved in a series of wars which 
_ weakened Spain considerably. 

‘Y 3. The Protestant revolt was started a little more than four 
hundred years ago by a man named Martin Luther. 

4. The people of the Netherlands revolted against Spain’s rule. 

5. The leader of the revolt was William of Orange. The credit 
for the ultimate success of the Dutch belongs largely to him. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what soldier did Francis I owe many of his victories? 
Tell what you know about this soldier. 

2. Can you name any Jesuits who were associated with the 
early history of our country? 

3. Describe the country of the Netherlands, 

4. Find on your maps four important cities in the territory 
ruled by Phillip II. 

5. Which ruler did the people of the Netherlands prefer, 
Charles V or Philip Il? Why did they show preference for one 
over the other? 

6. How could the loss of the small territory of the Netherlands 
be a blow to a country as powerful as Spain then was? 

7. Why is it not always an advantage for a country to discover 
land containing gold? 
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CHAPTER XXV 
ELIZABETH QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


England, the Rival of Spain. Spain had to contend 
with still another rival, England. Indeed, England 
had been of no little assistance to the Dutch in their 
revolt and in this way, the English had been in con- 
flict with the Spaniards 
even before the outbreak 
of open warfare between 
the nations. A few 
years after the Dutch 
claimed their indepen- 
dence, England and 
Spain were engaged in 
a desperate struggle. 
The outcome had a most 
important bearing on 
American history. The 
defeat of Spain in the 


7 QuEEN ELIZABETH 
Old W orld meant her The queen, who was proud of her looks, is 
final downfall in the dressed in her very best 


New World. This important conflict occurred when 
Elizabeth was Queen of England. 

England’s Queen. Elizabeth became queen at the 
age of twenty-five. Elizabeth was a clever woman. 
Her education had been thorough. It is said that she 
knew several languages, among them Latin and Greek. 
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The Character of the Queen. Queen Elizabeth 
was, to say the least, a most unusual sort of character. 
Besides her splendid qualities, she had certain serious 
defects. Among her faults was her extraordinary van- 
ity. She was hungry for flattery. Even the most ab- 
surd and dishonest compliments pleased her. But she 


Tue GALiant Sir WALTER RALEIGH 


His costly cloak must have been quite ruined when he laid it in the mud in front of Elizabeth 


was clever enough to hide her failings from the com- 
mon people. Furthermore, she chose capable men 
and saw to it that these men were in charge of affairs. 
The clever Walter Raleigh for a time enjoyed her 


confidence and was entrusted with important enter- 
prises. 
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Walter Raleigh. Raleigh, so the story goes, came 
into the queen’s favor by performing a gallant deed. 
One day Elizabeth was walking along a path when 
her progress was stopped by a mud puddle. Her cour- 
tiers stood by wondering what to do. Walter Raleigh 
happened to be at hand just when Elizabeth reached 
the puddle. Without a moment’s hesitation Raleigh 
took off his elegant plush coat and spread it over the 
muddy place. Elizabeth was much pleased. Raleigh 
was rewarded for his 
polite act. He was made 
a knight. Many missions 
of trust were given him 
to perform. 

Francis Drake. E]iz- 
abeth again showed 
judgment in the selec- 
tion of Francis Drake as 
a man to receive honors. 
It must be admitted, 
however, that the honors 
which came to Drake 
were not earned by the 
' good acts he performed. But Elizabeth rewarded men 
for acts that pleased her, nor were these acts of neces- 
sity good ones. Take the case of Drake. 

The Early Career of Francis Drake. Sir John 
Hawkins was an Englishman who thought to engage 
in the slave trade as a means of becoming wealthy. 


Sir Francis Drake 
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With this idea in mind he procured a fleet of vessels 
and set sail for Africa. The fleet was in charge of 
Francis Drake who acted as pilot. The slaves were 
procured without difficulty. With a cargo of unfortu- 
nate blacks, the fleet sailed for America. There the 
slaves were sold to the Spanish colonists although this 
was directly against the laws of Spain. Later Hawkins 
and Drake got into difficulty with°the Spaniards. 
Hawkins, Drake and the Spaniards. Drake and 
Hawkins had twice made trips to the Spanish settle- 
ments in America, carrying each time a cargo of slaves. 
In exchange for the slaves, the Englishmen took back 
quantities of hides, sugar, ginger and pearls. Em- 
boldened by the success of the first two ventures, Haw- 
kins and Drake made a third attempt. This time the 
fleet consisted of six vessels, two of which belonged 
to the queen. The two English commanders found 
a fleet of Spanish ships waiting for their arrival in 
America. A naval battle followed. Drake lost four 
of his ships. Of the two left, one foundered at sea. 
The remaining ship reached England finally. Drake 
was filled with hatred against the Spaniards. He 
vowed vengeance. He found that the career of a 
pirate would give him an opportunity to satisfy his 
hatred and at the same time would pay him well. 
Drake as a Pirate. Drake was a great success as a 
pirate. In the Gulf of Mexico he captured no less 
than one hundred small vessels. On one occasion he 
fell upon a smal] force that was in charge of a pack 
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train of mules, laden with silver and gold. It was 
a rich haul indeed. When Drake had all the plunder 
his ships could carry, he returned to England. The 
vast quantities of gold in his possession required some 
explanation. Drake got around this difficulty by say- 
ing that he had procured the gold from the natives by 
trading. 

Drake’s Famous Voyage. While on the Isthmus 
Drake had seen the Pacific Ocean. He declared that 
he would some day sail on its waters. No doubt he 
expected to get some plunder while on this hoped-for 
expedition. With the help of money advanced by 
Elizabeth and some of her favorites, Drake got a 
fleet of five ships. With these he started his most 
famous voyage. 

The Beginning of the Journey. Drake sailed 
across the Atlantic and through the Straits of Magellan, 
thence up along the coast of South America. The 
voyage was surely a paying one. Seacoast towns and 
trading ships were plundered without mercy. Drake 
could do pretty much as he pleased. Those he at- 
tacked were generally unprepared. They had never 
experienced anything of this sort before. Drake, after 
plundering the towns along the South American coast, 
continued along the coast of North America. He 
sailed farther north than the site of the present city 
San Francisco. 

Around the World. The winter saw Drake en- 
camped on the coast. His stay in this region later 
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gave England a claim to the territory. Drake was 
sure that the Spaniards whom he had plundered would 
be waiting for his return. He decided, therefore, to 
go back to England by another route. Drake steered 
out across the Pacific on a course somewhat like that 
of Magellan. He reached England after three years 
of sailing in foreign seas. 


QueEEN E uizapeTH KnicuTinc Francis DRraKE 
The ceremony took place on the deck of the ship in which Drake had circled the globe 


Drake’s Reward. Drake had started with five ships. 
He returned with only one, but that one ship was laden 
with gold. The cargo was of enormous value. The 
queen was delighted. She dined on the ship and later 
conferred knighthood upon Drake. Drake’s voyages 
made him a wealthy man. But these voyages did more 
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than that. Drake did a really tremendous amount of 
damage to Spanish commerce. In so doing, he was 
striking at the chief source of Spain’s power. Spain 
was a powerful nation largely because of the wealth 
she was able to get from the New World. 

Trouble with Spain. Drake was soon to use his 
skill as a mariner in real warfare. You remember how 
Elizabeth went to the aid of the Dutch. One of the 
expeditions sent out by the English to help the Dutch 
in their revolt against the Spaniards was commanded 
by Drake. This expedition did little to help the 
Dutch. The experience was of some value to Drake 
when the ill feeling between Spain and England broke 
out into war. 

The Causes of the War. A war between Spain 
and England was coming. The differences of re- 
ligion between the two countries caused a feeling of 
intense bitterness. We have already seen an expres- 
sion of this when England helped the Protestant Dutch 
in their revolt against Catholic Spain. This bitterness 
was further increased when the Spanish ruler, Philip II, 
claimed the English throne. As the husband of Queen 
Mary of England, Elizabeth’s predecessor, he felt 
that he had a right to it. Besides the religious animos- 
ity which existed between the two nations, there existed 
political rivalry. England was jealous of Spain’s grow- 
ing power and influence in Europe. The voyages of 
Drake which you have just been reading about were 
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attempts to limit Spain’s power and increase England’s 
by cutting off the source of Spain’s wealth. 

Preparation for War between Spain and England. 
As an island, England had a great advantage in war- 
time. The country that wished to attack England had 
to have a fleet and a good one. Spain therefore had 
to get a lagge and powerful fleet to carry on the war. 
England meanwhile had built up a navy. It was most 
fortunate for England that she had because Elizabeth 
was too mean properly to provide for an army. The 
navy consisted of over a hundred ships, some provided 
by the queen, others by the city of London, while 
some were hired. Drake and Hawkins were given 
positions of importance. 

The Attempt to Invade England. The Spanish 
king, Philip II, decided that war on England should 
not be delayed. He therefore ordered the admiral 
of the Spanish fleet to sail for England. The Armada, 
as this great fleet was called, met with misfortunes from 
the very outset. Before it reached the English Chan- 
nel a severe storm damaged some of the ships consider- 
ably. The damage was repaired, however, and the 
fleet moved into the English Channel. An invasion of 
England seemed certain. 

The Appearance of the Fleets. The Spanish Ar- 
mada presented a magnificent sight. The ships were 
large for that time. A great deal of money had been 
spent to give the vessels a splendid appearance. The 
English ships suffered by contrast. They were small 
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in size and hardly attractive to look at. But they were 
real ships. They could weather a gale. Of course, 
the English captains knew the Channel and the treach- 
erous coasts. The Spaniards knew little about either. 

The Defeat of the Armada, 1588. A gentle breeze 
was blowing. The breeze suddenly changed to a gale 
from the southwest. Then it grew dark. Only an 


CO Seas 
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Stormy seas and rocky coasts did far more damage than English cannon. When 
the Spanish admiral reported the disaster to his king, Philip is said to have remarked: 
“T sent you to fight against men, not with the winds.’ 


occasional flash of lightning showed the distracted 
Spanish mariners where they were sailing. The Eng- 
lish, taking advantage of the confusion in the Spanish 
fleet, poured shot into the vessels. The Spaniards tried 
to get away. They attempted to sail around the coast 
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of Scotland. Here they met with a gale which proved 
to be their worst enemy. It pursued them with ter- 
rible earnestness. Ship after ship crashed to pieces on 
the rockbound coasts of Scotland and Ireland. More 
than thirty ships and ten thousand men was the toll of 
destruction. Thus ended, in 1588, Spain’s attempt to 
conquer England. Thereafter the path to the New 
World was open to the ships of all countries. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER ~- 


1. Shortly after the middle of the sixteenth century a clever 
woman, Queen Elizabeth, became the ruler of England. 

2. She was fortunate in having able men like Raleigh as 
advisers. 

3. English sea rovers began to prey on Spanish commerce. By 
so doing they not only enriched themselves but also did serious 
damage to Spain by striking at her chief source of wealth. 

4. England became largely Protestant under Elizabeth. 

5. Spain and England went to war. In 1588, the Spanish 
Armada was defeated by the English fleet, thus ending erate 


supremacy on the seas. 
PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think Queen Elizabeth had many real friends? 
_ 2. Compare the voyages of Drake and Magellan as to purpose, 
route taken, and results. 

3. What reasons had Spain for making war on England? Was 
she right in so doing? 

4. Compare the Spanish Armada with the English fleet. Which 
fleet would you expect to win? Explain your answer. 

5. Describe the fate of the Armada. 

6. Can you tell why the outcome of the war between England 
and Spain had an influence on the course of American history? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE FIRST AMERICAN . COLONIES 


English Plans for Colonization. Even before the 
defeat of the Armada, Englishmen had planned col- 
onies in the New World. They saw in colonization 
another means of limiting Spain’s power. As early 
as 1579 an attempt had been made by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert to settle Newfoundland. The English had 
already become somewhat familiar with that section of 
America. During the early years of Elizabeth’s reign 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland were the favorite 
haunts of the more daring among the English fisher- 
men. Martin Frobisher had made three attempts to 
find gold in Labrador. Although Gilbert’s first at- 
tempts at colonization had failed, he was willing to 
try again. 

The Second Trial of Gilbert. Gilbert had con- 
siderable influence in England. He was a prominent 
member of Parliament. His step-brother, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was most influential. Because of his position, 
Gilbert was able to get the funds to make a second 
attempt to colonize. Gilbert again set sail for the New 
World. He landed at St. John’s. Very much to his 
surprise, he found there fishermen of different 
European nations, including a large number of Span- 
iards, busily engaged in fishing. 
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Gilbert’s Failure. Much as Gilbert desired it, 
the settlement did not prove a success. Indeed 
it ended in almost complete disaster. Gilbert found 
he could not remain in America. Gathering a quantity 
of rock which the jewelry expert of the party declared 
contained silver, Gilbert set sail for home. The boat 
that carried this worthless rock reached England. The 
vessel carrying Gilbert went down. All hands were 
lost. 

A Voyage to the South. Englishmen were still 
determined to found colonies. They knew that success- 
ful colonies meant huge profits. Raleigh was most 
persistent. Just about the time Gilbert was making his 
last and unsuccessful attempt to found a colony, 
Raleigh was planning an enterprise of his own. He 
sent two vessels to America. The course taken was 
somewhat southerly. The ships cruised along the 
coast of North Carolina until they reached Roanoke 
Island. Here they halted. No attempt was made to 
founda colony. The voyagers merely contented them- 
selves with a tour of inspection. However, the voyage 
was not without results. 

Virginia. The voyagers upon their return to Eng- 
land described the country about Roanoke in the most 
glowing terms. They declared the country to be “ the 
most sweet, fruitful and wholesome of all the world.” 
The Indians were highly complimented on their good 
conduct. Raleigh was immensely pleased over the re- 
port, so was Queen Elizabeth. It is said that she 
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named the country Virginia, after herself, since she 
was the maiden queen. 

Grenville’s Expedition. Naturally this delightful 
land of Virginia was the proper place for a colony; so 
thought Raleigh and the queen. A fleet of seven ves- 
sels under Sir Richard Grenville was fitted out to 
carry one hundred and 
eight colonists to Vir- 
ginia. While the desti- 
nation of the fleet was 
Virginia, Grenville 
thought a voyage with- 
out piracy would be an 
opportunity wasted. He, 
therefore, cruised about 
the Canary Isles where 
he captured several Span- | 
ish ships. Colonizing ~ 
was expensive work and 
Grenville thought that the capture of a Spanish ship 
might lessen the expense of the enterprise. 

The First Roanoke Colony. The party proceeded 
to Roanoke Island after the excursion to the Canaries. 
Having arrived in the New World the colonists did 
not quite know what to do. They had come here 
expecting to find wealth but there seemed to be none 
available. Within a short time the colonists had suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the wrath of the Indians to the 
point where life in Roanoke became a matter of un- 
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certainty. When, in June, 1586, Drake appeared, the 
colonists begged to be taken back to England. Drake 
agreed. 

Raleigh’s Second Attempt. To many men, the 
business of colonizing seemed to be a most unprofitable 
enterprise. Raleigh thought otherwise. He still hoped 
to make a fortune from his venture. We must admire 
his persistence. Thus far, there was nothing to justify 
his belief in the value of Virginia. Yet, in 1587, a 
new atternpt to colonize was made. The venture was 
under the leadership of Captain John White. As on 
the former occasion, the settlers camped on Roanoke. 
Shortly after their arrival it became clear that if the 

colony were to suc- 
zi-"ceed, better ‘equip- 
=; ment must be had 
S| immediately. It was 


*| decided, therefore, 
©| that White should 
vomte,| return to England 
ex" to procure the nec- 


TORS essary supplies. 
Raleigh’s Lost 
Location oF tHE First EnciisH CoLony Colo ge White 
Showing also where Raleigh attempted to colonize landed in England 
at a most unfortu- 
nate time. Just at that moment all the energies 
of the English were bent on repelling the 
dreaded Spanish Armada. No one had any time to 
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listen to the tale of distress White had to tell. To 
the English, the colonists were in distant Virginia while 
the Spaniards were at their very door. Nearly three 
years passed before White could return to Roanoke. 

“Croatan.” Before White’s departure for England 
he told his men that if it should be necessary to move 
the camp, the name of the new location should be 
cut ‘into a_ tree. 
When he returned 
to the site of his 
colony he found 
nothing but a few 
kitchen utensils. 
No colonists were 
to be seen. Search- 
ing for some sign, 
he at length came 
upon a tree with 


- _ *CROATAN” 
Croatan cut Captain White looking for his lost colony finds this 


name carved on a tree trunk 


deep inton tic 
trunk. White took courage when on closer inspection 
he saw no cross over the word. The cross was to be 
the distress signal. 

The Lost Colony. Croatan is the name of an 
island. The island is not far from Roanoke. Captain 
White could not get a boat to reach the island. He 
never knew what had happened to the colony. Nor 
has any one ever found out. The colony is called the 
“ lost colony.” 
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‘ 


Jamestown, 1607. Poor Raleigh’s attempts to col- 
onize ended in failure. They were expensive failures, 
too. They cost Raleigh an enormous sum of money. 
Although Raleigh failed, he pointed the way for the 
successful colonization which came later. In the year 
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The first permanent settlement made by the English in the New World 


1607, what Raleigh hoped for was realized. A band 
of Englishmen landed in Virginia. They selected a 
place on the banks of a river which they named James 
after the king. A town was reared. It consisted of 
a few log huts. Rude fortifications were built to pro- 
tect it. This place was called Jamestown. It was the 
first successful English colony in the New World. 

Our Story’s End. With the foundation of James- 
town we have almost reached the end of our story, a 
story that has taken us back many centuries. In the 
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countries of western Asia and Egypt we found the first 
home of civilization. Thence civilization went to 
Greece. After the Greeks came the Romans who 
preserved Greek civilization and added to it. In 
time the mighty Roman Empire fell, conquered by 
the Teutons. Then, but for the Catholic Church, 
civilization would 
have been utterly 
destroyed. But a 
new civilization 
arose on the ruins 
of the old. A new 
‘Europe was born. 

Makers of Am- 
erica. The various 
peoples that were 
to serve America 


; : : Tue BuiLpING or JAMESTOWN 
ge anes discovery, They builded better than they knew, who founded our 


great country 


exploration and 
settlement were now forming themselves into nations. 
We have learned a little about most of these peoples. 
We have followed the course of Italian traders and 
navigators. The discoverers and explorers sent out by 
Spain, Portugal and France have interested us. We 
have read about German inventors and geographers. 
Something about the making of England and the 
English part in the colonization of America has been 
told. We are ready therefore to begin the story of 
our beloved country. 
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The Beginning of the United States. In the books 
you will study later, you will learn how other colonies 
were founded after Jamestown. Most of the settlers 
came in search of liberty. They left the mother coun- 
try because liberty was there denied them. At length 
there were thirteen colonies, all under the rule of 
England. In 1776 they declared their independence. 
Thus was our glorious United States started on her 
career. But even then Europe did not cease to have its 
influence upon us. 

Successors of the First Settlers. About the mid- 
dle of the last century, thousands of earnest high- 
minded men and women began to come to America 
from Europe in increasing numbers. These people, 
like the early settlers, came to America in search of 
freedom and a fair opportunity to better themselves. 
In return for the liberty America gave them, they gave 
America in turn toilers for her farms, teachers for her 
schools, leaders for her legislatures. And when the 
very life of this nation was threatened there were heroes 
by the thousands from this stock who gave their lives 
that America might live. 

Americans All. After the World War an artist 
drew a most inspiring picture to encourage people to 
lend their money and so to help the government. The 
picture showed a monument over the graves of Ameri- 
can soldiers. On the monument were the names of 
soldier dead. If you looked closely you would see 
that there were great differences among the names. 
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They belonged to many different nationalities, 
fourteen in all. At one time these names were 
French and Irish, Slavic and English, German and 
Italian. Now they are the names of Americans, 
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i vis il 
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Turovich 
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No Marrer WHENcE THEY SPRANG THEY WERE ALL AMERICANS, 
Reapy to Ficur anp Die For THEIR COUNTRY 


Americans all — brave men who died that America 
might fulfill her destiny as a nation fashioned after 
ideals of liberty, devoted to the service of humanity, 


and founded upon trust in God. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. The success of Spain’s settlements made England anxious to 
have colonies in the New World. 
2. Gilbert made unsuccessful attempts to found colonies. 
3. Raleigh tried to plant colonies in Virginia. 
4. A successful colony was started at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607. 
5. This book has told you briefly that: 
The cradle. of civilization was in the countries of western Asia 
and Egypt. 
The Greeks did much to advance civilization. 
The Romans improved upon the Greeks. 
The Teutonic peoples came after the Romans. 
Civilization would have perished except for the Catholic Church. 
Columbus and his followers brought European civilization to the 
New World, thus linking Europe to America. 
The most important fact in all history is that Jesus Christ, 
Who is God, lived for us and died for us. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can you explain why the English persisted in their attempts 
to found colonies? 

2. What effect had the defeat of the Armada on the course 
of English colonization? 

3. What event in the history of colonization of Virginia is 
associated with “ Croatan ” ? 

4. Why is the founding of the colony at Jamestown an im- 
portant event in our history? 

5. Review your list of dates. How many dates have you? 
Which do you regard as being of particular importance? 

6. Can you think of a reason why our government puts on 
many of our coins the words “In God We Trust”? 


é as in met; 


é as in me; 


PRONUNCIATION 


Markings.* a as in fat; a as in fate; 4 as in far; a as in soda; 


é as in her; 


ieasmin tins deeaseein 


fine; 6 asin hot; 6 asin vote; 6 asin for; 00 as in food; & as in but; 


i as in tune. 
almost as one. 


Acre 
Acropolis 
Adrianople 
fEgean 
Agincourt 
Alaric 
Alcuin 
Alva 
Aphrodite 
Apollo 
Aristotle 
Armada 
Ascalon 
Athene 
Aztec 
Babylonia 
Balboa 
Bayard, 
Chevalier 
Blondel 
Bologna 
Byzantium 
Cabot 


Cabrillo, Estévan 


Caesar 
Calicut 
Calais 
Canne 
Carthage 


Cartier, Jacques 


Cathay 


a/kér 
4 krép’6 lis 
a dri an o’pl 
é jé’an 
4j/in kort 
al’/Ar ik 
4l’/kwin 
al’/va 
af ro di’té 
a pol’o 
Aris totl 
ar ma’da 
4s’ka lon 
& thé’né 
az'ték 
bab 116/nia 
bal bd’a 
ba’ard 

shé va lé-a’ 
blon dél’ 
bo lén’ya 
bi zan’shi tim 
kab/dt 


ka bril’yo, as ta’van 


sé’/zar 

kali ctit 

kalis or ka 1a’ 
kan’é 

kar’thaj 

kar té-a’, zhak 
k& tha’ 


Cheronea 
Chalons 
Charlemagne 
Cicero 
Colosseum 
Cortés, 
Hernando 
Croatan 
Cuzco 
Danelagh 
Darius 
Da Vinci 
Diaz 
Ericson, Leif 
Euphrates 
Frobisher 
Gaul 
Ghent 
Gracci 
Guinea 
Gutenberg 
Haiti 
Hamilcar 
Hannibal 
Hasdrubal 
Hejira 
Hengist 
Hochelaga 
Horsa 
Huguenots 
Inca 


The hyphen connects two syllables that are pronounced 


Ker 0 néa 
sha lon’ 
shar’lé man 
sis’ rd 
k6l 6 sé’/tim 
kor'tas 

her nan’do 
krd/tan’ 
k00z/k6 
dan‘l6 
da ri’ ts 
da vén’ché 
dé’as 
léf ér’ik sén 
U fra’téz 
fro’bish ér 
gél 
gent 
grak’i 
gin’! 
goo’tén bérg 
ha’ti 
ha mil’/kar 
han’t bal 
has’dr6o bal 
héj’l ra 
héng’ gist 
ho’sha la’ga 
hér’sa 
ha’gé ndts 
ing’ka 


* Compiled from “ Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names,’’ M. S. and M. G. Mackey, 
_ Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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Tliad 

Ionian 
Jutes 

Khan 
Koran 

La Chine 
Leonidas 
Loyola 
Luther 
Macedonia 
Magellan 
Magna Carta 
Marathon 
Marseilles 
Mecca 
Menendez 
Meuse 
Michelangelo 
Mohammed 
Montezuma 
Mylae 


Nabuchodonosor 


New Foundland 
Nina 

Noe 

Octavian 
Odoacer 
Odyssey 
Orleans 
Pantheon 


Papyrus 
Parthenon 
Patricians 
Pericles 
Phidias 
Phoenicians 
Pinta 
Pizarro 
Plataea 
Plebians 
Poitiers 


PRONUNCIATION 


1/1 ad 

I 6/ni-an 
joots 
kan 


k6’ran, or k6 ran’ 


la shén 

la n't das 

loi 6/14 

la’thér 

mas é dd’/ni a 
ma jél an 
maig’na kar’ta 
mar’a thon 
mir salz’ 

mék a 

ma nan’déth 
muz 

mi kél an’jé 16 
mo him/éd 
m6n’ta z00 ma 
mi'la 


nab 60 kéd on’o sér 


nu’ ftind land 


6k ta’vi an 

6 dé a’sér 

dd'is € 

6r’'lé anz 

pin’thé 6n, or 
pain thé’6n 

pa pi’rts 

par’thé non 

pa trish’anz 

pér'i kléz 

fid’i as 

fé nish’anz 

pén’ta 

pi za’r6 

pla té’a 

plé bé’yanz 

poi térz’, or 


pwa té-a’ 


Pompeii 
Pompey 
Praxiteles 
Quebec 
Raphael 
Renaissance 


Rheims 
Romanesque 
Rubicon 
Saguntum 
St. Joan of Arc 
St. Tarsicius 
St. Sophia 
Saladin 
Salamis 
San Diego 
Saracens 
Serra, 
Junipero 
Silesia 
Sobieski 
Socrates 
Sphinx 
Tenochtitlan 
Teuton 
Thebes 
Themistocles 
Theodosius 
Thermopylae 
Thessaly 
Toscanelli 
Tumbez 
Vercingetorix 


Verdun 

Vergil 
Vespucius 
Waldseemiiller 
Witan 

Xerxes 

Zama 

Zeus 


pom pa’yé 
pom’pi 
praks/it’é léz 
kwé béc’ 
raf’a él 
ré na sins’, or 
ré/na sins 
rémz, or rans 
ro man ésk’ 
roo’bi k6n 
sé goon’tim 
jon Ov ark 
tar sic’yus 
so fé’a 
sal’a din 
sil’a mis 
sin dé-a’g6 
sar’a sénz 
sér/a 
hoo nip’a ro 
sil é’shi-a 
s0 bé-és/ké 
sok’ra téz 
sfinks 
ten och tét lan’ 
ti’tén 
thébz 
thé mis’t6 kléz 
thé 6 dd’shi-tis 
thér mdp’i lé 
thés’ a li 
tds ka nél/lé 
ttim’béz 
vér sin jét’d- 
riks 
vér diin 
vér’jil 
vés pu’shi-ts 
valt’za miil ér 
wit’an 
zérk’séz 
za’ma 
Zus 
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Agincourt, 215 Cannae, 59 
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Alexander the Great, 42 Canute, 144 
Alfred, King, 139 Carthage, 53 
Alphabet, x3 Cartier, 273 
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Antony, 73 Charlemagne, 129 
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Greek, 36 China, 229 
Medieval, 178 Chivalry, 164 
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Aristotle. 31 Circus, 78 
Armada, 318 Colosseum, go 
Athenians, 24 Colonies 
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